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35c big growth still in the West 
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ZINC FOR GALVANIZING 


When rust is kept out of the gutters... 


Eagle-Picher zinc for galvanizing is doing the 
protective job. It serves in the manufacture of 
steel gutters, elbows and downspouts for water 
drainage on buildings and homes. 


Zinc galvanizing helps prevent rust by providing 
a coat that's weather-resistant and non-corrosive 
...and so adds years to the life of steel products. 
From gutters, elbows and downspouts to wire and 


pails, zinc galvanizing offers dependable, low- 
cost protection against rust. 


America's leading manufacturers of galvanized 
products prefer Eagle-Picher as the source for 
slab zinc. There may be a need for zinc and for 
Eagle-Picher's experience in your own opera- 
tions. We'd be glad to talk it over. Write Eagle- 
Picher Zinc Sales Office, Miami, Oklahoma. 


Fr EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the steel, paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical, storage battery, automotive and farm equipment industries. 

Among these products are: Slab zinc « Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 

products « Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium « The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium ¢ 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations « Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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[IVE KEYBOARD 
National’ adding machine ! 


Now, you can add and list without depressing a motor 
bar! On this new National every amount key is electri- 
fied! Simply press the keys you want to add—the ma- 
chine does it instantly! You save up to 50% hand 
motion, 

National’s “feather-touch” action makes it easier than 
€ver (0 press two or more keys at once—more time- 
Savine! All ciphers print automatically—still more time 
Saved! Operators like it—they do their work with so 
much less time and effort. 

Printed words cannot explain all the advantages of 


this “Live” Keyboard. You must see it to believe it. See 
It today! 


For demonstration phone nearest National office or National dealer 


“Live” Keyboard plus 8 
other time-saving fea- 
tures combined only on 
National: Automatic Clear 
Signal * Subtractions in red 
* Automatic Credit Balance 
* Automatic space-up of tape 
when total prints * Large 
Answer Dials ¢ Easy-touch 
Key Action °  Full-Visible 
Keyboard, Automatic Ciphers 
* Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varrons,on10 
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now you 
can forget 
the motor bar! 





Space Saver for Small Homes. Here is 
a combination that is being used exten- 
sively in many of the newest homes for 
large housing projects where kitchen space 
is at a minimum .. . a sink, refrigerator 
and range, all in one! This combination 
unit, which was fabricated entirely from 
U-S‘S Steel Sheets, has been awarded a 
prize for versatility in design. 
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Strictly for the Birds + « » but very nice for spectators, too, is the screen of U-S:‘S 
Stainless Steel wire used to keep these prize exhibits safe in their cage at the Chicago Zoo- 
logical Park. The stainless steel wire is strong, safe, and long lasting . . . but has the addi- 
tional advantages of corrosion resistance and smart good looks. It will stay bright and 
clean-looking. Inset shows the enormous size of the screened-in structure. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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How Big Can They Get? as this rezulator 
gate for Garrison Dam, Bismarck, N. D., in. 
dicates, the steel components that go into the 
construction of a modern dam seem to be get. 
ting bigger and bigger. This one, fabricated and 
erected by U.S. Steel, is 18 by 2444 feet andis 
believed to be the largest ever built for high 
head, low level service. There are three 200-ton 
gates like this in the dam. 


New Flight Hangar of Boeing Airplane Co. at 
Wichita has the largest hangar doors ever built. 
The entire sidewalls of the building move up- 
ward and outward for clearance (see inset). 
Each side of the building has one opening 53 
feet wide and another 265 feet wide, each a8 
high as a six-story building. More than 13 mil 
lion pounds of U-S-S Steel were used in the 
hangar. Shown are 92}4-ton Stratojet bomber. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality ste! 


See the UNITED STATES STEEL WOUR, presented alter- 
nate Tuesday evenings by Uni States Steel 
American Broadcasting Company, coast- 
television network. Consult your local newspaP 
for time and station. 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL Tutt 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 

UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY $2081 
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SIDE LINES 


As others see us 


FROM TIME TO TIME in this space, 
we have reported the results of 
reader surveys. Most of these sur- 
veys are based on a random sample 
of our 180,000 readers. Our most re- 
cent one, however, went to a speci- 
fic occupational group—3,804 offi- 
cers of 584 corporations listed on the 
New York and American stock ex- 
changes who are receiving ForBEs. 

The response to our questionnaire 
was 34.2%, or 1,301 executives—not 
bad for a summer sampling. In fact, 
one of the reasons for making the 
survey was to find how thoroughly 
Forses is being read by top man- 
agement men whose time is subject 
to so much pressure that their read- 
ing must be “selective.” 

We found, to our delight, that 
92.4% of the 1,301 top men who 
answered do read Forses (all our 
addressees were board chairmen, 
presidents, vice-presidents, secre- 
taries, treasurers or secretary-treas- 
urers ). 

Question 2 asked “Do you find 
Forbes helpful to you in your busi- 
ness thinking?” To this query, 93.3% 
answered “yes.” In a sense, this was 
a vindication of ForBEs major aim, 
which is to uncover the strategy, 
the management savvy, the top- 
level thought behind the conduct of 
corporate affairs. It has long seemed 
to the editors of Forses that an un- 
derstanding of business thinking is 
a most important prerequisite to 
intelligent investing, among other 
things. Hence our logotype: ForBes 
Business and Finance. 

Our third query asked about the 
use of Forses by management men 
in planning their investment pro- 
grams for themselves, their busi- 
nesses or for estates and instituions. 
The “yes” votes on these ran 59.5% 
and 39.0%, respectively. Many ex- 
ecutives stated that they were re- 
stricted in these areas. One chair- 
man, for instance, wrote that his in- 
vestments were “confined to stocks 
of companies on whose Board of 
Directors I am serving.” 

In going over the comments writ- 
ten on returned questionnaires, the 
editors discovered that 1,301 execu- 
tives can comprise as heterogeneous 
a cross-section as 130,000 readers 
sampled at random. One corporate 
secretary wrote: “I find it rather 
‘stuffy,’ ” while a vice-president in 
manufacturing offered three words: 


“Punchy style appeals.” 

Says a board chairman: “Most 
necessary that the personality of as 
many business leaders as possible be 
kept continually before the public.” 
Says a manufacturing executive: 
“Your description of corporate ac- 
tivities as the result of one indi- 
vidual’s planning and guidance is 
particularly objectionable to me.” 

One manufacturing vice-president 
thinks “there is something lacking— 
it might be warmth.” A corporation 
president, on the other hand, de- 
scribes Forpes as “a friendly book 
that takes pains to hold the reader’s 
interest without resorting to fancy 
language, but rather by concise re- 
porting.” Among our executive re- 
spondents 90.3% had such things to 
say about ForBEs as: 

“Good on comparing performance 
of leading outfits. . . .” 

“Improves with every issue now— 
after a somewhat prolonged dol- 
drum.” 

“The rather cavalier, disrespectful 
attitude occasionally taken shocks 
some of us a bit—momentarily—but 
we probably needed an astringent!” 

“Timely and well written.” 

“Basically sound thinking.” 

“Brief, to the point, rational, un- 
biased, studious, sensible.” 

“Usually . . . read articles describ- 
ing corporate activities, which I find 
are very well presented.” 

“Have felt your reference to some 
personalities is a little ‘too breezy.’ 
Maybe that’s the interesting part, 
however.” 

“I am no longer a vice-president 
of ————, hence my interest is per- 
sonal. I believe you have a very 
useful publication.” 

“Have found it ‘habit forming’ 
and a worth-while one.” 

Some 9.7% felt otherwise: 

“Do not like your writing style.” 

“Infantile.” 

“Too close . . . to flippancy.” 

“A pseudo crusader.” 

“... biased and narrow in view- 
point.” 

Fortunately for the morale of 
Forses staff, condemnatory com- 
ments were returned by a tiny min- 
ority. But we take the greatest pride 
in one aspect of the survey—despite 
the few extreme dissenters, hardly 
anybody labéled our periodical in 
such terms as “fair,” “pretty good” 
or “mediocre.” 














For sales—promotion— 
purchasing —collections and 
every other vital business job— 
you'll get better results foster 
when you use Telegrams. 
Telegrams are easy to send— 
easy to understand—to act on 
—handy to file for reference. 


For any business purpose... 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 





WESTERN ~ => 
UNION _E= 














ASE OFFICE TENSION! 


TELEGRAMS SPARE YOU AND YOUR 
CORRESPONDENTS NEEDLESS NOISY 
DISTRACTION—INTERRUPTION— 
STRAIN—ERRORS—WORRY. TELEGRAMS 
SPEED THE ORDERLY, ACCURATE 
OPERATION OF ANY BUSINESS 















Nothing else 
gets action 
like a Telegram 


WESTERN UNION 








THE ECONOMY 





BoccED DowN by import restrictions, 
Brazil last month found its economy 
running out of nickel and copper. 
Bankers reported small nickel and cop- 
per coins rarer than icecakes on the 
Amazon. Concluded Director of the 
Mint Epitacio Maia: Brazilian foun- 
dries are melting their small change 
down for industrial purposes. While 
chuckling Americans were not yet 
chucking pennies into pig furnaces, 
small change wasn’t worth much. 
September added a new batch of statis- 
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tics to prove the continuing existence 
of the High Cost of Living. 


Homes—more, and more 
ex pensive 


Over 55% of 1953’s new homes, said 
House & Home, were costing $10,000- 
plus. In 1950, only 42% of new houses 
were priced so high. Buyers footing 
$5,000 to $7,499 counted 16% of total 
three years ago, now represent but 8%. 
And for renting families (numbering 
19,000,000 this year vs. 17,000,000 in 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


ee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S. N. Y 











Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects busi- 
ness as it was during the last week of September. N.B.—Area indexes require 4 
consistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a decline. 














Ten Best Cities Zone Indexes 

(Percent Gain Over Last Year) (Percent Change from Corresponding 
Detroit, Mich. (11)......... 15% aes Seek ee 
Pueblo, Colo. (2) pb a:ere se 0.0% 9 uly August Sept. 
Deore, Wes eis ees 9 New England. + 9% + 5% + 3% 
Knoxville, Tenn. (2) ........ ) Middle Atlantic + 7 + 4 + 2 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ......... 9 Midwest . +14 +13 +9 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (9)........ sg. South 2.0... +8 +5 +4 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (9)..... 8 North Central. + 7 +1 + 4 
Cleveland, Ohio (2)......... g South Central. + 6 +3 +2 
bile Wie. 3) 55. Wh. es 8 Mountain.... +7 +4 +8 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 7 Cage gives. +7 +4 41 

(In parentheses: number of succes» NATIONAL 
sive months listed in this column.) INDEX ... + 8% + 4% + & 
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1. How often is there a fire in the 
United States? 


writers’ Laboratories, Inc. label? 








FREE’ FIRE DANGERATER. Tells you in 30 seconds how 
much protection your vital records need—to make sure you 
stay i. business. Easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. Ba: 
on exverience with thousands of fires. Considers over a 
dozen vital factors about your business. Gives you a reliable 
answc:. Mail coupon for your DANGE , now. To- 
morro\y may be one day too late. FREE! No obligation. 
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You’re smarter than most 
businessmen 


IF YOU GET 4 OR MORE RIGHT ANSWERS IN THIS IMPORTANT QUIZ 
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Did some of the “right answers’ surprise you? 
They are facts you should know. They could 
very well prevent your having to find excuses for 
yourself—or for someone else—after a fire. 


* * * 


It’s better to look your responsibility squarely in 
the face, isn’t it—and take the steps that will 
make sure your company stays in business in case 
of an office fire. Remember—43 out of 100 firms 
that lose their business records in a fire go out 
of business. Don’t take that risk. For yourself. Or 
your company. 





October 15, 1958 


2. How many firms that lose their ac- 
counts receivable and other records 
in a fire go out of business? 


C0 a. 5 out of 100 
[] b. 17 out of 100 


(1) a. Simply rene your 


3. How much protection is a fireproof 
building against destruction of busi- 
ness records? 


[) a. Stops fire before it 

can do much damage 
i= L] b. Simply walls-in an 
: office fire, makes it 





(] c. 43 out of 100 hotter 
C] ce. Complete protection 
4. How “safe” are records in any 5. What do you have to do fo col-~ 6. Where do prices start for genuine 
safe that doesn't bear the Under- lect fully on fire insurance? |. — MOSLER Record Safes—the name 


that means the world’s best pro- 


[) a. Completely safe ag agent - tection? 
(1 b. Safe from any seri pact} i ay 1 a. $500 
spe _ dau c. ES Ab rhe 7 0 b. $140 
. Likel inciner- oss” statement withi 
0 ated ely to be inciner. . 60 are verified by S&S 0 c. $875 
Bras reco: 


For correct answers, turn page upside down. 9-9 ‘2-¢ £3-p £9-g £9-Z £q-T 


Find out how little it costs to provide the world’s 
best protection for your records—with a Mosler 
**A”’ Label record safe. See it. See the new modern 
styling that makes it a handsome addition to any 
office. 


Check the new, exclusive Mosler convenience and 
security features, too, including the famous ‘‘Coun- 
ter Spy” Lock. You’ll know why, today, Mosler 
Safes are more than ever the largest selling record 
safes in the world. Consult classified telephone 
directory for name of your Mosler dealer, or mail 
coupon for FREE FIRE DANGERater, today. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


%* Mosler Safe “” 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t F-10 

32nd Street & 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me (check one or both): 

OO Free Mosler ‘‘Fire DANGERater”’ which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 
O Illustrated catalog showing the new series of Mosler Record Safes 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





The first three quarters of 1953 have 
been generally satisfactory. 


We may have some recession — but 
should suffer no slump — during the 
final quarter, — 


The downswing in stocks won’t go on 
forever. 


Attractive investments now are avail- 
able. 


Expert counsel should be sought. 


Inflation appears to have about run its 
course. 


Factory and other overtime is waning. 


Kept within reason, that’s healthy, eco- 
nomically and socially. 


Normalcy is preferable to abnormalcy, 
always. 


Wages have gone quite high enough 
for the present. 


The trend is towards. decentralization 
in industry. Healthy! 


Farmers are entitled to a fair shake— 
but not to shake down the rest of us, 
consumers and taxpayers. 


Preserve parity, as far as humanly pos- 
sible. 


Gov. Warren's appointment as Chief 
Justice of the U. S. has raised the status 
of the Supreme Court a welcome notch. 


Caliber of the Justices deteriorated 
during the last twenty years. 


We would like to see Judge Medina 
on our highest bench. 


No profound pessimist ever created a 
towering enterprise. 


True, bearishness has a place, at times, 
in Wall Street. 


But no chronic bear ever was a builder 
of any enduring business. 


In almost every economic sphere the 
best form of public ownership is wide- 
spread investor ownership. 


No government that doesn’t encourage 
private thrift can endure. 


Saving strengthens. 
—B. C.F. 





1948), the average monthly lease was 
up from $33 to $47. From 12% of the 
average renter’s paycheck in 1948, 
rents climbed to 14% of tenant income 
in 1953. But with high home prices 
having plenty of company elsewhere 
in the economy, builders foresaw lit- 
tle letdown in residential construction, 
expected about 1,000,000 new houses 
to be built in the U.S. again next year. 
While this would fall 10% behind 
1953’s record, construction men blamed 
not costs but an “enfeebled public 
housing program,” which in more ac- 
tive times had added up to 70,000 
domiciles to the annual total. 


Debi—climbing 


Meanwhile, Commerce Department 
finished tabulating 1952’s net public 
and private debt: $553 billion, of 
which 55% was in private obligations. 
The U.S. had gone 6% deeper into the 
red, 1951’s total having run to $521 
billion. And Commerce counters noted 
that “total debt has continued to ex- 
pand during 1953 at a rate which may 
equal or surpass that in 1952.” The de- 
partment’s Survey of Current Business 
fingered Federal Reserve Board’s eas- 
ing of regulations W (on consumer 
credit) and X (on housing loans) for 
the upsurge in private borrowings, 
broke it down this way: federal, $224.2 
billion; state and local governments, 
$25.8 billion; corporate long-term, 
$69.9 billion; corporate short-term, 
$97.6 billion; individual non-farm mort- 
gage, $74.8 billion; individual non- 
farm non-mortgage, $45.4 billion; in- 
dividual farm mortgage, $7.1 billion; 
individual farm non-mortgage, $8.0 
billion. 

Spending money—up 

But the rise in net debt was accom- 
panied by a rise in consumer net 
worth, reported FRB. In a survey taken 


earlier this year, the board found near- 
ly half of the country’s 54,000,000 


“spending units” good for $5,000 or 


more. About 10% were valued at up- 
wards of $25,000. The median net 
worth, on FRB’s estimated scale, was 
$4,100—nearly $1,000 better than the 
median found in 1950. But as the pro- 
portion of consumers with net worth 
over $5,000 has increased, so has the 
proportion of those whose debt exceeds 
their assets. 

Around half of the “spending units” 
had net resources equal to at least a 
year's income, and one-fourth of those 
surveyed counted capital-over-obliga- 
tions equal to three years’ current 
gross. But approximately 25% of these 
units had net worth less than three 
months’ income. Four out of 10 con- 
summer units were wholly out of debt; 
the six who owed, said FRB, fell in 
the 25-34 age bracket mostly, earned 


= 


salaries ranging from $4,000 to $7,500, 

Consumer credit found another new 
high in August, said FRB: $27.4 bib 
lion—$4.4 billion over year-ago, and 
up $217 million from July. But while 
instalment credit rose $204 million in 
August, the increase was the smallest 
in five months. 


Jobs—plenty 


Employment ran up an all-time high 
in August: 63,408,000 persons. Un 
employment hit a postwar low mark 
of 1,240,000 (according to Department 
of Commerce)—constituting the “prac 
tical minimum” of 1.9% of the entire 
labor force. High personal income 
obviously being maintained thro 
summer’s end, the most recent fi 
July’s $288,000 million—$22,000 mi 
ahead of year-ago. Although farm 
come had declined by $2,700 million, 
none-agricultural jobs—after countless 
wage hikes—was $21,000 million 
mid-1952. But the Department of 
Labor found a snag in the payroll fig- 
ures: the August increase in non-farm 
jobs—200,000 over July—was the light- 
est August rise since War II. Besides 
farm machinery layoffs and auto plant 
shutdowns, labor found either smaller 
increases or greater reductions of work- 
force in a raft of industries: lumber, 
stone, clay and glass, metals, other 
transportation equipment, apparel, rub- 
ber and leather. Lumber employment, 
said a report, was 5% below 1952. 









Production—about the same 


FRB’s early fall report found in- 
dustry failing to “snap back from the 
summer lull.” The production index 
dropped two points to 234 (percent 
age of 1935-39 average activity). It 
was six points ahead of September, 
1952’s index. And the Forses Busi- 
ness Map aptly depicts the plateau's 
scope: for the first time since June, 
1949, not one of the 87 areas advanced 
over August; 36 declined. But the area 
indexes totaled 3% over year-ago. Sacra- 
mento, Calif., affected by lulls in food 
processing, sunk 20% from the previous 
month’s activity to lead the nation. 
Raleigh, N. C. (tobacco, hosiery), 
Syracuse, N. Y. (where retailing fell 
off), Buffalo, N. Y. (hit by a Bethle- 
hem Steel strike), and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (slowed by auto and appliance 
stalls) displayed 9%-12% slumps. Fol- 
lowing no distinct pattern, cities 
Chicago, San Francisco, Miami 
Wichita firmed in September, advanc- 
ing over August. Perhaps the best typi- 
fication of the nation’s early fall econ- 
omy was in its steel mills. There, under 
an aura of apprehension, production 
at 90% of capacity was at the lowest 
rate since 1949 but was accounting for 
ingot tonnage very near the high for 
October of any year. 
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FARLY 19TH CENTURY SAWMILL IN EAST TOPSHAM, VERMONT 


No, Duncan Miller, Vermont logger (pic- 
tured left), is no industrial giant, but his 
power and lubrication needs are just as 
vital, and served just as assiduously b 
Cities Service. Cities Service is proud of 
its long and successful record serving 
America’s top industrial organizations, 
but it is equally proud of its record with the “Duncan Millers.” 


Says Duncan Miller: “I produce some 600,000 board feet of lumber a year. 
My 100-horse diesel drives all my equipment. | use Cities Service Diesel Fuel 
because it gives me all the power | need and burns so cleanly to provide easier 
equipment maintenance. 

“In my trucks, tractors, chain saw and sawmill, | use Triple HD Koolmotor Oil. 
leven use Koolmotor in my high speed bearings that carry heavy loads... 
and Koolmotor has done every job with complete satisfaction for me. 

“| also use Cities Service Gasolene in my trucks, tractors and chain saw. | 
heartily recommend it where a lot of power and economy of operation are 
needed,” 


You don’t have to be a sawmill operator to realize the value of Cities 
Service one-source buying for the finest, most economical power and 
lubrication, and the services of our expert Lubrication Engineers! 
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100-HORSE DIESEL, powered and lubricated with 
Cities Service Products, is the power plant for 
Miller's operation. 


FOR SEVEN YEARS, Miller has used only Cities 
Service Products and “They have given bes? re- 


sults at all times.” 


CITIES 


SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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The Southern Serves the South 


Land of 3D for Industry! 


WHATS MAKING THE SOUTHLAND of today stand out 
so prominently in the industrial picture? 


[t’s a third dimension in industrial development. Call 
it “opportunity” or whatever you will—its workings 
are no illusion. The evidence is here to see on every 
hand. New factories going up. Industries expanding. 


Why? Because the South on the manufacturing side 
is uniquely endowed with climate, manpower and 
natural resources that make for sound and profitable 
industrial growth. And consumer-wise, it is favored 
with large and expanding markets made up of people 
with the desire and the money to buy. 


**Look Ahead—Look South!’ 


Hherry A, Gia 


President 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





SANITY RETURNING IN U.S. 

There are encouraging signs that sanity is returning 
in America. Supplementing the constructive trend in Wash- 
ington, we have the eminently commonsense decision of 
Federal Judge Harold R. Medina dismissing the New 
Deal’s interminably drawn-out, grievously costly suit in 
New York against 17 financial firms, a suit which was 
based mainly on practices current a couple of decades ago 
but mostly long since abandoned. 

From its inception the prosecution smacked of the 
Roosevelt-Truman animosity towards Wall Street, towards 
“capitalism,” towards our long-cherished free enterprise 
system. For too, too long Presidential demagoguery proved 
politically profitable. But, happily, the majority of the 
American people awakened to the perilousness of the 
path along which we were being high-handedly pushed. 

I personally had hoped that Judge Medina would be 
elevated to the United States Supreme Court. Not only 
has he exhibited superior judicial ability in adjudicating 
this case, estimated to have cost the defendants and U. S. 
taxpayers some $10,000,000, but he had already won 
nationwide acclaim by his masterly handling of the notori- 
ous case against Communists, a proceeding bristling with 
delicate difficulties demanding from the Judge the wisdom 
of a Solomon. When the next vacancy occurs on the 
Supreme Court bench, Judge Medina should receive con- 
sideration, not to say primary consideration, by President 
Eisenhower. 

Assuredly it is time to re-enthrone Americanism, to pilot 
our ship of state along tested-and-tried channels, to aban- 


don Socialistic channels strewn with wreckage for cen- 
turies, 


THE AMERICAN INVASION: NEW STYLE 

From time immemorial nations have invaded nations. 
Conquest invariably was the objective—subjugation, not 
liberation. Conquerors wrought devastation, fattened and 
battened on spoils, inflicted destruction. 

America has instituted a new kind of invasion, hitherto 
unknown to history. Soviet and other Communists cannot 
believe that our motives regarding other peoples are other 
than imperialistic, cannot conceive that our actions are 
inspired by humanitarianism. Since we see the world as 
largely a reflection of our inner selves, the skepticism of 
Communists is understandable. They avowedly are bent 
upon driving all human freedom from the world, bent upon 
subjecting all mankind to tyranny. Naturally, to them 
America’s protestations of goodwill towards backward 
countries are the quintessence of hypocrisy. No government, 
in their eyes, could be prompted by other than lust for 
conquest, by scheming for self-aggrandizement. 

We Americans know that our entire foreign policy is 
aimed at the preservation of human freedom, of maintain- 
ing the dignity of man, of frustrating attainment of the 
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Kremlin’s goal to fasten the chains of slavery upon all 
other races. 

Knowing this deep down in our hearts and souls, how 
can any American doubt the final outcome of the idealo- 
gical war now being waged between Communistic forces 
of evil and America’s profoundly worthy aspirations? 


NEW OVERSEAS POSTAL RATES ABNORMAL 


Business men long since learned that when they boosted 
prices abnormally, sales—and frequently profits—fell off. 
Postmaster General Summerfield would seem not to know 
this. He announced an increase in the foreign postal rate 
from 14 cents to 45 cents for the first pound, a jump of 
over 220 per cent, and 22 cents for each additional pound. 
This created such a widespread howl that levying of the 
new rate was postponed from July 1 to August 1. 

I am one of the many thousands who have been 
sending food parcels overseas regularly, my shipments to- 
taling several hundred pounds annually. CARE and other 
agencies have found, as I have, that food parcels are most 
acceptable, have helped incalculably to win for America 
friendliness. 

Judging from protests raised, the flow of donated parcels 
will dry up drastically. I can appreciate the bad effect upon 
those who heretofore have distributed largesse quite freely. 
Indeed, my immediate inclination is to pull in my philan- 
thropic horns enough to offset the wild ballooning of postal 
charges, even though I regret to take such action. 

Admittedly, our post office deficit is habitually very high, 
admittedly there is need to probe high and low into chan- 
nels for possible economies. But surely a jump from 14 cents 
to 45 cents at one bound not only is unreasonable but is 
calculated to slash receipts to an unprofitable extent. 

* 
Willingness wins. 
* 


CANS’ CONQUEST 

As is true in so many other manufacturing fields, the 
United States has by far the largest can-making plant in 
the world. 

At this moment the management’s top priority research 
project seeks to develop an all-purpose tinless can, to free 
North America entire- 
ly from dependence on 
foreign sources for can- 
making materials. Al- 
ready tinless cans, made wholly of steel with thermoplastic 
cement in place of solder in the side seams, are being used 
for such products as motor oil, liquid detergents and a 
number of dry foods. 

Americans are now being fed out of cans to an extent 
never experienced by our parents. At the beginning of this 
century, the average U. S. family, then consisting of 4% 
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persons, used only 130 metal cans a year. Today the aver- 
age family, now 3% persons, annually uses products from 
788 cans. 

The American Can Company, which is here being dis- 
cussed, is rapidly becoming a major producer also of fibre 
containers, now coming into vogue. 

It operates 58 factories in the U. S., Canada, Hawaii. 

It also maintains 56 warehouses, 13 service stations, 34 
district sales offices, 7 machine shops, and the largest 
laboratories devoted to can-making and can-using research. 

If a photograph could be made of “Canco City,” the 
entire floor space of all the buildings would cover more 
than 500 square city blocks! 

Its payroll last year was 60% above the highest prewar 
level. At that, it needs only 35,350 employees, because of 
the miraculous expansion of ingenious labor-saving ma- 
chinery. 

Many of the company’s innovations, inventions, improved 
practices have originated within its own ranks, not only of 
scientific research experts, but other employees of long 
experience as “professional can-makers.” Promotion from 
within is a sacred company policy. At a Management meet- 
ing last spring, the average length of service of the 271 
executives present was more than a quarter-of-a-century— 
25.9 years. 

The company has nurtured enough brains to produce 
its own container manufacturing machinery. 

It has devoted most diligent attention to furthering the 
wellbeing of producers of the 500 food products and 1,000 
non-food items now distributed in cans. 

The company’s farseeing, broad-minded management 
policy conducts a canned foods educational program di- 
rected at home economics classes, dietitians and other pro- 
fessional groups. 

Sales and rentals last year brought in $621,697,691. For 
the first half of this year sales soared 13.9% over a year 
ago, with estimated earnings $12,421,109, after taxes, up 
20.4%. 

The future? 

“Sights are set on the years ahead,” the company informs 
Forses, “to generate more business for customers, pro- 
vide better jobs for employees and to contribute to a higher 
standard of living for Americans generally.” 


* 
Strive to earn justified faith in yourself. 
“T” is at the center of faith. 
* 


WHAT SATISFIES HUMANS? 

What yields human beings most satisfaction? Surely that 
fundamental question merits our profoundest pondering, 
because, if we can arrive at an acceptable answer, we can 
shape our lives accordingly. 

At the New York Sales Executives Club’s 21st anniver- 
sary luncheon, Robert R. Young, sparkling railway revo- 
lutionary, declared: 

“Mr. Forbes would remind us that there is an aristocracy 
of achievement far above dollars, one that is the envy of 
many millionaires by birth or accident. To be a good sales 
manager, a good president, or merely to come up with a 
good idea, can be more satisfying than wealth.” 

That is profoundly true. Mere mercenary accumulation 
of millions never has been soul-satisfying. I have known 
millionaires, multi-millionaires, whom I rated bankrupt 





HEALTH SIGN: HUGE SAVINGS 

In all the current outpourings and predictions about ow 
economy's future, too little attention has been paid to the 
tremendous savings of millions of people. While the amount 
of these savings is enormous, even more significance 
be attached to the fact that they are steadily growing, — 

In the first half of 1953, savings banks deposits jp. 
creased by one billion dollars. U. S. Savings Bonds sales 
in the first seven months of this year show an increase of 
almost 30% over the same period in 1952 and are $172 
million more than redemptions during the same period, 
Estimates of the savings going into savings and loan asso- 
ciations, life insurance and other depositories in the first 
quarter of this year by individual citizens exceeded 2% bil- 
lion dollars, the largest for any period since the end of 
the war. 

This vast reservoir emphasizes these two important 
points: 

First, it will buttress any temporary slackening in busi- 
ness and these saved billions are effective underwriting for 
what many economists have been calling a too great in- 
stalment-buying debt. Manifestly, instalment credit in- 
volves less danger if the borrower has substantial savings 
behind it. 

Second, our economic health substantially depends on 
our frame of mind as individuals. Fortunately, most Amer- 
icans budget for savings at the first opportunity. It is an 
ingrained habit. So long as we continue to respect the 
value of the proverbial “penny saved,” socializing theorists 
will be unable to do lasting damage to our free enterprise 
system.—MALCOLM FORBES. 





human beings. They lived solely unto themselves. To them, 
nothing mattered but their burgeoning bank accounts. 
Horrible, acrid, barren! 

If I may be pardoned reference to my personal experi- 
ences, I would like to relate two very simple incidents 
which yielded me perhaps the greatest satisfaction of my 
long writing career. 

After I had been for several months the local reporter 
in a small city for a big Scottish daily newspaper, I at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Cooperative Society 
which had many members, did quite an extensive retail 
business. After the formal proceedings, when I went to 
the platform to gather certain information, one of the 
Co-op officials, a workman, said to me: “It is a pleasure 
for all of us now to pick up your newspaper every morn- 
ing because we know we will find something in it about 
our city.” 

Second: Quite some time after I became business and 
financial editor of the New York American and writer of 
a national, syndicated daily newspaper column, I entered 
the offices of J. P. Morgan & Company, to see its most in- 
fluential partner, the late Thomas W. Lamont. The heavy- 
weight doorman, Jim, as he escorted me up the elevator, 
said, with apparent sincerity: “I like to read your column 
every day.” 

When Partner Lamont later made a similar remark, I 
felt mightily appreciative, saying to myself: “If my writ 
ings can appeal to the doorman and the principal partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, I should be very well satis- 
fied.” 

Verily, verily, verily, SUCCESS isn’t spelled $UCCES$S. 
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Remington Rand Methods News 





Why More Sales Managers 
Are Adopting Kardex 
Visible Sales Control 


Kardex Visible Sales Control charts 
and signals every account, every terri- 
tory and salesman needing attention. 
It shows at a glance the relative quota 
standings of all salesmen, the sales 
volume for each account, the sales 
standings by territories and the per- 
centage of sales for the current year 
compared with previous performance. 

You don’t have to wade through 
quantities of irrelevant material to get 
the complete sales picture. Kardex 
Visible Sales Control gives it to you at 
a glance. It is all done and visibly 
charted by the ingenious “Chart That 
Thinks” and Graph-A-Matic color sig- 
nals — no laborious computation, no 
checking of voluminous reports. 

Get further information about how 
to build a more profitable sales volume 
by sending for your copy of booklet 
“How To Increase Profitable Sales”. 
Check KD524 on the coupon. 





Save Money, Space and 
Time By Microfilming 
Your Records 


Microfilming is now made easier and 
more economical with the simple, flexi- 
ble low-cost microfilm camera, Film-A- 
Record Model 4. This all-purpose, 
16mm. planetary flat-bed camera films 
a wide variety of documents up to 11” 
x 17”. You can film pages of bound 
volumes —and even papers fastened to- 
gether without removing the fastener. 
The operating speed will give you up to 
1500 exposures an hour. 

Businesses of all kinds are saving 
substantial sums of money by using 
microfilming as the basis for a record 
eoatien program designed to fit their 
heeds, 

For more information regarding the 
Model 4 Film-a-record camera and the 
money-saving advantages of a care- 
fully-planned record retention program 
check the coupon for your copies of 
bookicts F356 “Film-a-record Model 
4” and X1200 “A Basic Plan For Rec- 
ord Retention.” 
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“BUT, IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE!” — famous last words heard all too 
often in poorly organized, old-fashioned file rooms. Check coupon for 


booklet LBV396 “How To Simplify Your Files and Filing System”. 


You Pay for Good Filing 
Whether You Get It Or Not 


Your largest single cost in filing is that 
of labor to operate your files. Yet your 
personnel may be handicapped by an 
inefficient filing system. One paper de- 
layed or lost may affect a decision that 
will mean many dollars of profit lost 
forever. 

The right filing system speeds filing 
and finding. It can save up to 25% or 
more in clerical time for operating your 
files. It saves valuable executive time 
that’s wasted in long waits for ma- 
terial from the file. It saves costly filing 
errors. Remington Rand Business 





Visible System Helps Cut Inven- 
tory Investment 40% or More 


Graph-A-Matic signals used in 
Remington Rand Kardex Visible 
Systems set up a line of profit 
control — help cut inventory in- 
vestment 40% or more for users. 
The amount of money tied up in 
inventory is cut to a minimum 
...at the same time it protects 
against costly shortages. Posting 
is easy, reference is instantane- 
ous. Get further information 
about modern inventory control 
systems by checking the coupon 
for your copy of booklet KD375 
“How To Get Profits From In- 
ventories”. 
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Services can give you an expert outside 
viewpoint on your filing methods. With- 
out obligation you can have each file 
analyzed for possible savings. If your 
system does need revision our trained 
staff can make the change without in- 
terrupting your regular routine. 

For further information about how 
Remington Rand can reduce your costs 
by improving your filing system, check 
the coupon for booklets LBV396 “How 
to Simplify Your Files and Filing Sys- 
tem” and LBV569 “A Report on Filing 
Costs and Efficiency”. 


Remington. FRand 
Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1218, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I’d like to have the literature cir- 
cled. 
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UTILITIES 





GROWTH GLOW 
ONCE CONSIDERED a sanctuary for 
“timid money,” electric utilities these 
days are pacing U.S. industrial growth. 
And “in some of them appreciation- 
orierited investors are hunting more 
than the traditional “safe return.” 
Among the most-heralded = electric 
growers are two Sunshine. Staters— 
Florida Power & Light Co., Florida 
Power Corp.; two Golden Staters, 
Southern California Edison, Pacific Gas 
& Electric; and one Texan, * Houston 
Lighting and Power. To triangulate 
their growth, Forses totted up ten-year 
population figures (towns of 500 or 
better) for each company’s service area 
and, with an eye to the future, pro- 
jected them to 1960 (see chart). 
Classic rivals for new population, 
both California and Florida can bless a 
natural asset—climate. In recent years 
more than half of Florida’s new resi- 
dents have been drawn from without. 
For its ferment, Houston Lighting & 
Power can credit natural assets of a dif- 
ferent kind. Lured there by a heady 
combination of abundant raw materials 
and cheap water transportation, a 
power-hungry chemical and petroleum 
complex has sprung up along the ship 
channel from Houston to Galveston. 
Industrial loads last year registered 39% 
of HLP’s gross. Average for all pri- 
vately held kilowatters: about 28%. 
Percentagewise, over 1940-50, Hous- 
ton’s bailiwick has gained population 
faster than Texas as a whole (164% vs. 
20%). Other growers have done as 
well: Florida Power, Florida Power & 
Light, 138% and 157%, respectively, vs. 
46% for their state. And while Cali- 
fornia was chalking up a 58% gain, 
Southern California Edison and Pacific 
Gas & Electric rang up 150% each. Dur- 
ing the same decade, even less natural- 
ly favored kilowatters were feeling no 
pain. Feeding on U.S. population (up 
14%), industry-wide operating rev- 
enues, according to the Federal Power 
Commission, spurted better than 90%. 
Percentagewise, the five growers’ 
grosses moved on past the national av- 
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RECENT GROWTH RATES of all five 
utilities are similar, with the two tar 
western companies slightly steeper than 
the rest. Figures for service area popu- 
lations were compiled using towns of 
500 and over, as enumerated by the 
U. S. Census. 


erage, but only Florida Power's sales 
(up 410%) exceeded its service area’s 
gain in new heads. FPL and HLP sales 
just about matched population growth, 
while Southern California Edison and 
PGE, with operating revenues up 
“only” 125% and 116%, respectively, 
“Jagged” behind. 

Rates are probably the reason why. 
Both Californians generate good-sized 
amounts of hydro-electric power, sell 
it cheap. For each kilowatt-hour burned 





— 





FIVE GROWING UTILITIES, 1940-1950 


Service area 


population 
Houston Lighting & Power... 164% 
Florida Power & Light....... 157 
Pacific Gas & Electric....... 150 
Southern California Edison... 150 
Florida Power Corp. ........ 138 


* 1941-1950. + 1944-1950. } 1945-1950. 


Book value Pretax Dividend 
per share profit payout 
158%* 40% 65% 
101} 40° 32° 
— ll 35 85 
47 43 77 
90t 50 50 
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last year, the West Coasters pock 

about 1.5c. Floridians nailed d 

better than 2c. Too, residential cus. 
tomers pay more per kilowatt-hour than 
other consumers. Domestic loads as a 
percentage of Golden Staters’ gross last 
year dipped below the national aver. 


age. Floridians’ domestic business 
topped it. 

Having started their growth kick 
earlier than the Sunshine  Staters, 
Southern California and Pacific are 
wired into more heavily urban areas, 
show a higher concentration of custom- 
ers per 100 of population. They also 
seem to have another advantage: richer 
customers. As estimated by Sales Man- 
agement, California contains about 7.4% 
of U.S. population and 8.9% of its “ef- 
fective buying income” (vs. 2% and 
1.6% for Florida, 5.8% and 4.9% for 
Texas). But on balance, Florida resi- 
dential meters last year each registered 
more kilowatt-hours than California's. 
And perversely, being “poorer” to be- 
gin with may give Sunshine Staters 
more to grow on. Improving living 
standards, like population growth, 
leave their mark on electric gross. Hav- 
ing jumped off later in the South and 
Southwest, they have been improving 
there at a faster clip. 

And for Floridians, a lucrative tourist 
trade helps. Just how lucrative shows 
in Florida Power & Light’s 156% sales 
gain, registered in spite of seasonal 
dips. 

More northern neighbor Florida 
Power sees fewer tourists, but by way 
of compensation can count on rela- 
tively bigger industrial billings (23% 
of gross last year vs. FPL’s 7%). 

All five growers have plowed back 
plenty of earnings to keep plant abreast 
of pounding demand. At various times 
both Californians have put big common 
issues on the block. Owners’ preemp- 
tive rights have helped ease dilution 
pangs somewhat, but scars show im 
book value (see table). On the other 
hand, smaller outfits have prefe 
debt. Florida Power's fixed debt as 4 
percentage of total capitalization, for 
instance, ranged from 64.3% in 1943 to 
50.8% in 1950; HLP’s from 60.8% in 
1941 to 52% in 1950. PGE’s debt, 
meanwhile, hovered around 46% im 
1941, 52.7% in 1950. Southern Cali- 
fornia’s debt is lower still. 

For utilities, the choice betwee? 
equity or debt financing isn’t cut 
dried. 

And these days investors seem to be 
choosing more than just growth alone. 
Pacific is currently priced at around 
16.8 times earnings, a cut above Hous- 
ton and Florida Power (14 times); 
also better than FPL (12.6) 
Southern California Edison (11). 
Probable reason: greater ten-year divi 
dend payout. 


Forbes 
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RETAIL DRUG CHAINS 





———— 


MERTHIOLATE AND MALTEDS 
DrucsMAKER Eli Lilly’s house organ, 
“Tile and Till,” features puzzling pre- 
scriptions scribbled by doctors. Some 
recent ones: “Bottled sicred macneser” 
-interpreted as citrate of magnesia by 
a Virginia druggist; “mathala”—de- 
coded to mean Lilly’s own Tincture 99, 
Merthiolate, by an Arkansas vendor; 
“elixir perkin hyffrope’—easily recog- 
nized as Elixir Terpin Hydrate in 
California. 

When not so busied with cryptology, 
retail chain druggists this month 
stacked shelves for the coming of 
Christmas, warily eyed a trend. Drug 
Topics disclosed that in 1948, 427 
chains (of three units or more) com- 
prised 4,698 stores, did 22.8% of all 
retail drug business. Last year, 519 
chains (with 4,970 outlets) accounted 
for only 21.8% of the trade. 

Druggists were up against a common 
fact of 1953 merchandising: everybody 
is getting into everyone else’s act. 
Among drugstore items only drugs 
themselves cannot be purchased at 
other shops. Food supermarkets were 
horning in successfully with cigarets 
and cosmetics. And the drug chains 
kept leading from their weaknesses, as 
the industry's 1952 volume breakdown 
showed: Soda fountain sales 30%; 
patent and proprietary medicines, cos- 
metics and toiletries 25%, candy-tobacco 
20%, general merchandise (toys, liquors, 
books, etc.) 12%; prescription drugs 8%, 
surgical supplies and rubber goods 5%. 

To hold their own, druggists had a 
three-part prescription. Since prescrip- 
tions are the chain trade’s most profit- 
able source of income—big cost is the 
pharmacist’s labor, about $3 an hour, 
which reduces to a small per-item 
factor when volume keeps him busy— 
promotion for Rx dollars was one. The 
other two: broader lines and more self- 
service. By implementing these goals, 
two of the biggest chains far exceeded 
the sales increase of 2% for the industry. 
Running a neck-and-neck battle for 
volume since 1948, they ended fiscal 
1952 i almost a dead heat—for Rexall 
Drug, a gain of 8.5%; for Walgreen, 
4.3%. isut while Rexall profits climbed 
Shakil) back from 1949’s red, Walgreen 
held a \vaning superiority (see chart). 
In 1953, their prescription departments 
iy to be whipping up a different 
order. 


REXALL VS. WALGREEN 

THE i\vo cHamns function similarly 
and gross about the same. But they are 
as different as a bronco and a fountain 
stool. \Valgreen spots 390 stores in 39 
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states, supplies trademarked items to 
nearly 1,700 independent druggists. 
Rexall’s immediate family is smaller— 
290 U.S. and Canadian stores—but its 
“agency business” distributes products 
to more than 10,000 franchised inde- 
pendents. 

In times of rugged competition, like 
1958, agency outlets ride more smooth- 
ly. Most of them are in small com- 
munities, where customers, with less 
choice, are less fickle. In fiscal 1953’s 
first half (through March), Walgreen 
earnings dropped 19.2%. ($1.01 vs. 
$1.25) though sales picked up $3.3 
million to $93.4 million. At Rexall’s 
June halfway mark, net had gained 
400% (30c vs. 6c) on gross up $9.4 
million to $94.5 million. 

Big factor for President Justin Dart’s 
Rexall is a rampaging vitamin line 
called Rybutol, purchased along with 
packager Vitamin Corp. of America 
last fall (see Forses, Nov. 1, 1952, 
p. 27) for $445,000 down, balance to 
come out of VCA’s earnings through 
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SALES of the two big chains travel 
in parallel for most of the 16-year span 
(upper chart). But where Walgreen’s 
pretax profit margin hovers fairly con- 
sistently around 5%,-Rexalfs }.fol- 
low a feast-or-famine pattern. Estimates 
for 1953, based on first-half reports, 
suggest that Walgreen will dip below 
its accustomed plateau while Rexall is 
on the rise. 
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1960 (payment not to go over $4.5 
million). Since VCA had been doubling 
volume, hit $10 million last year, 46- 
year-old Dart looked for a vitamin- 
happy public to insure Rexall of “very 
little risk” with its Rybutol plan. 

Added to Dart’s stable of 5,000-plus 
manufactured products, the vitamin 
pills accounted for much of the 1953 
volume surge. But big promotion has 
helped all Rexall brands this year. One 
trademark—reducing-plan-famous “Ann 
Delafield”—was tacked on a cosmetics 
line and caught on well with a new ad 
pitch: “Only eight items accomplish 
your entire beauty routine—a No- 
Nonsense plan.” 

Charles Walgreen’s chain took an- 
other tack. Fearing its pharmaceutical 
reputation might be slipping down the 
soda fountain drain, Walgreen aimed 
heavy promotion at prescription-filling. 
Actually, drugs and sundries account 
for 55% of Walgreen volume—the soda 
fountain’s 23% is much under the 
industry 30% average. But this year’s 
ads pushed Rx sales higher than the 
overall increase. So high-margined pre- 
scriptions were hardly to blame for the 
earnings falloff in the first six months. 

“Part of our trouble,” says a director, 
“besides competition, has been non- 
recurring charges involved in store 
turnovers—particularly opening-up costs 
for new stores.” This year, Walgreen 
opened 11, shut 14 units, added self- 
service to many and remodeling to 
most. 

Both big chains see this Christmas 
as better than last year’s, when Decem- 
ber quarter sales were $50.1 million for 
Walgreen, $49.5 million for Rexall. 
Walgreen’s fiscal year ended September 
30, will show “around $182 million” 
when figures are checked. Rexall’s cal- 
endar year, if early gains continue, 
should register $192 million, to pass its 
rival with room to spare for the first 
time since it lost the lead four years 
ago. 

Wall Street has shown grudging 
acceptance of this situation. Rexall 
common, at 5%, is 18% off its year high; 
Walgreen, at 23%, is down 20%. Also 
noted is Rexall’s improved and improv- 
ing dividend: last year’s 15c increased 
from 1951’s 10c, may go up again at 
year-end payout time. Walgreen’s $1.70 
for 1953 contained a 10c year-end 
extra vs. the 25c bonus paid from 1947 
to 1952. But a Walgreen executive 
correctly characterized the extra: “It’s 
expected to do some varying.” Against 
Rexall’s record of only one payout year 
(1947) in the period 1938-50, Wal- 
green can point to an unbroken 16-year 
span of dividends averaging 70% of 
earnings. And against the Rexall profits 
cycle (see chart), Walgreen’s pretax 
net shows up as one of retailing’s most 
consistent. 























INLAND ORE CARRIER: from the Mesabi, record-breaking tonnages 


TOO LITTLE STEEL? 


WITH PRODUCTION expected to rise 
sharply following the end of summer's 
heat and vacations, many steel men-— 
and market investors, too—are casting a 
wondering eye beyond 1953 for some 
omens of the industry's future. The 
armistice in Korea and the easing of 
cold war tension in Europe may sug- 
gest less defense production and, per- 
haps, too much steel capacity. Last 
month, however, Ben Fairless pointed 
out that even if ingot production 
dropped to 81% of capacity, national 
production would exceed that of the 
war years. Furthermore, the magic 
100% figure is only achieved using 
marginal facilities, which are due to 
be retired. 

Trimmed down defense budgets an- 
ticipated in 1954 and 1955 easily could 
force production down closer to the 
strike-hampered levels of 1952 unless 
newer uses are found and newer de- 
mands created for the 118,000,000 tons 
the industry can annually produce. 

Record iron ore tonnages are being 
hauled on Great Lakes ore boats from 
the 61-year-old Mesabi range. A record- 
breaking 4,000,000 tons of ore were 
loaded during August, indicating a 
full-year haul of 29,000,000 tons, 
3,000,000 higher than at 1951’s peak. 

Sober-minded steelers note that auto 
and truck production, which, together 
with buses, accounts for the greatest 


single demand (18%) for semi-finished 
steel, is expected to decline during 
1954. Some of this predicted decline 
already has materialized in the form of 
a $60 million cutback in military de- 
mand for trucks and jeeps. More may 
be indicated by the slower movement 
of automobiles at the retail level and 
the sluggish sales of second-hand cars. 
There are also. reasons for a more 
sanguine outlook by steelmen. One is 
the growing demand for tin cans, 
household appliances and_bicycles— 
mainly the result of postwar marriages, 
which produced an average of 3,500,- 
000 babies annually in the seven years 
following the end of World War II. 
Expected to reach 140,000,000 in 
1950 on the estimates projected from 
1940 figures, the U.S. population ex- 
ceeded that figure by a rousing 11,- 
000,000 and in the three years since 
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1950 has jumped another 4,000,000, 
according to Census Bureau calcula. 
tions. 


Steelmakers may have good grounds 
for their optimism. But the latter is not 
shared by market investors if present 
stock prices can be accepted as a 
criterion. 

United States Steel, currently selling 
around 36, is now more of an attraction 
than it was last January at 44, then 
selling at approximately nine times 
earnings. In the first week of January 
Bethlehem Steel was selling at 55, Re- 
public at 47, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
at 45 and Armco at 438, all at approxi- 
mately seven times earnings. 

Of the first fifteen major producers 
of the nation’s basic metal only two 
were selling higher than that ratio. The 
same fifteen, now selling from two to 
10 points below their January prices, 
nearly all figure to achieve earnings 
equal to or in excess of their 1952 
standings. 

Steel even has an answer to the over- 
predicted “recession”: diversification. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, for example, 
jumped its sales from $196 million to 
an estimated $245 million for the year 
ended June, 1953, mainly because of 
expanded production of wire rope. 

Big Steel sees even greater possi- 
bilities in this field alone and its Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire division in Cleveland 
is spending $20 million mainly to in- 
crease its facilities for manufacturing 
this product. 

Seven or more of the majors have 
started to place greater accent on plas- 
tics manufacture and almost all the first 
15 are broadening their research to 
create new markets. 

Through 1952, autos, trucks and 
buses (18%), construction, hardware 
and plumbing (16%), defense needs 
(14%) and railroads and industrial 
equipment (8%), took 54% of the na- 
tion’s semi-finished steel. The remain- 
ing 44% went toward the manufacture 
of approximately 100,000 products of 
various sizes, shapes and compositions. 

In the last nine months these per- 
centages have shifted slightly, with 
greater accent on new products. This 
will continue as defense contracts are 
reduced. 
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The growth of electronics gave the 
manufacture of new steel products a 
shot in the arm. And fabricators are 
turning out a greater number of steel- 
made items with eye-pleasing appeal 
for the consumer. 

These consumers, spurred by a rise 
in employment to a new high of 63.4 
million people, with an income which 
climbed to an annual rate of $288 bil- 
lion in July and has risen every month 
this year except April, are a ready mar- 
ket for new steel products. 

Manufacturers of tin cans for food 
and drink have enjoyed a brisk demand 
for their products with prospects of 
even greater demands as the public ap- 
petite for canned and frozen foods 
grows. 

Concomitant with this demand for 
frozen foods is the growth in sales of 
household appliances, particularly re- 
frigerators and food freezers. The 
growth and replacement market figures 
of one refrigerator manufacturer indi- 
cate average industry sales of 4,250,000 
refrigerators annually for the next seven 
years as against 4,000,000 in 1952. 

That the need for even more such 
products exists is likely if America’s 
urban areas continue to burst out at the 
seams. 

Right now, with a ballooning birth 
rate, there is a demand for an esti- 
mated 1,400,000 new or rebuilt hous- 
ing units annually for the next ten 
years to meet the expanding demands 
of the nation’s families. 

Already overflowing into suburban 
areas many miles from city centers, 
they are creating entire villages and 
towns, forcing the building of suburban 
store branches to meet their burgeon- 
ing needs. More suburban develop- 
ments, more business structures and 
new highways in the next few years 
seem certainly indicated. 

Accompanying this will be a need 
for toasters, heating units, freezers, 
kitchen ranges—and automobiles, to 
meet transportation requirements which 
public systems even now cannot supply. 

What might actually face steelmakers 
is not “too much capacity” but a popu- 
lation mushrooming out away from city 
centers creating a demand for steel and 
steel products which would make pres- 
ent capacity too small. 
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THE FUNDS 





“Aut I HEAR is that breathless “What's 
happened to the Funds?” sighed a 
dealer last week, The‘ question was be- 
ing asked throughout the country. But 
reports showed Mutual Fund critics, 
not Mutual Fund owners, were inquir- 
ing. For the present market slump is 
just what was forecast would start a 
run on the Funds. 

So far there are no difficulties—other 
than those suffered by all brokers. And 
third-quarter reports are not expected 
to be startling. 

The big changes are internal, as 
fund salesmen well know. No longer is 
inflation the selling point. Now it is 
dollar averaging—more shares for fewer 
dollars—and income. Even greater em- 
phasis is to be put on professional man- 
agement on the theory that the present 
market is for professionals, not ama- 
teurs. As Distributors Group vice-presi- 
dent Harold X. Schreder put it: 
“Picking the perfect stock is impossible. 
That knowledge is one of the greatest 
advantages the professional money 
manager has over the average stock 
buyer. This knowledge enables the 
professional money manager to estab- 
lish sound attainable investment objec- 
tives based upon carefully analyzed 
income-risk relationship—and then to be 
satisfied with selling stocks in a selling 
area and buying stocks in a buying 
area, not straining for the top and 
bottom prices.” 

Actually, salesmen are being told to 
sell the example set by the Funds, i.e., 
that the present slump is a good time 
to buy securities. 

That was pointed up in the Septem- 
ber 15 announcement of National 
Securities & Research Corp. On each 
day since August 31 the Fund pur- 
chased a substantial amount of common 
stock and expected to continue that 
policy in the belief that “earnings 
generally will be maintained and at 
current levels prices offer attractive 
yields.” 

Most other Funds felt the same way. 
Some stocks previously deemed too 
high were being reconsidered, Broad 
Street bought back a stock it had sold 
eight months ago at a higher price. 
Distributors Group reported the decline 
“made a lot of stocks look cheap,” 

There were lots of sales points to be 
re-emphasized. Managed Funds offi- 
cials looked up from the tape, saw 
taxes. Their report: “The stock market 
has not begun to discount the end of 
E.P.T. This is a powerful safety factor 
for the investor. Assume a drop in 1954 
operating profits for purposes of illus- 
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tration. With a 30% drop in pretax 
profits, Republic Steel would save 
enough on excess profits taxes next year 
to still earn $8.90 a share. General 
Motors would net $6.80 after a 30% 
decline in profits before taxes. Chrysler 
would show $10.95.” 

Statistically, the latest quarterly re- 
ports were impressive. They showed a 
continued interest in oil, power and 
light and chemical stocks. Eaton & 
Howard Stock Fund reported that as of 
August 31, assets were $18,484,400, 
compared with $17,015,200 on January 
1. Almost 94% of the assets were in 
common stocks—oil, power and light, 
insurance, banking and chemical fields. 
The Balanced Fund showed net assets 
of $95,399,900, against $94,486,800 on 
December 31. Of this 58% was in 
common stocks (oil, power and light, 
banking, insurance and natural gas), 
17% in corporate bonds, 15% in pre- 
ferred stock and 9% in cash, Govern- 
ment bonds and short-term notes. 

Calvin Bullock let it be known that 
chemicals accounted for more than 
9% of its net assets, compared with less 
than 8% a year ago. Utilities are still the 
Fund’s biggest investment. 

Of course, there were sales, too. And 
salesmen would never find it hard to 
explain these, if they were all as nicely 
phrased as Delaware Fund’s comment 
on its sale of American Tobacco. 
“Tobacco consumption has probably 
reached the point where its only future 
growth can come from an increase in 
population and at present the striking 
population increase of the years since 
1940 has hardly affected the age brack- 
ets that are the important consumers of 
cigarettes—at least, their parents hope 
not!” 





DISTRIBUTORS’ SCHREDER: 
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LONG-TERM GREEN 


Last YEAR, U. S. insurance firms had 
$88,000,000,000 in total assets. Of this, 
$53,000,000,000 belongs to mutual 
companies, whose dividends go to pol- 
icyholders. But a sizable $35,000,000,- 
000 belongs to stock insurance corpo- 
rations, whose profits enrich not policy- 
holders, but common and preferred 
shareholders. 

Least decipherable statisticswise, but 
often most desirable for profits, are 
the stock life outfits which represent 
$22,000,000,000 of that total. Wall 
Street specialists handle the wealthy 
life firms, but shy from analyzing them. 
Explained one, on the heels of a recent 
market surge in life shares: “We can't 
determine equity in unearned life re- 
serves, and we can’t even guess at re- 
liable earnings figures—so we leave ‘em 
alone!” 

But the other $13,000,000,000 of 
the insurance industry’s assets total 
measures the resources of publicly- 
owned: fire and casualty companies. 
These are open to rewarding scrutiny 
by the Wall Streeters. Consequently 
they are traded as intelligently as any 
of the Big Board’s 1,500 equities. 

For long-term investment growth, in- 
surance stocks are generally conceded 
a top priority. “Over the years,” says 
top analyst George Geyer, “by its very 
nature, insurance underwriting must 
produce a profit.” The 48 state govern- 
ments guarantee to the premium pur- 
veyors their just due (popularly con- 
ceded as a 6% return). When business 
is so good as to return more, the poli- 
ticians cut premium rates. But when 
the doldrums descend, or when unex- 
pected claims losses whittle earnings 
(as did the 1950 East Coast wind- 
storms), the commissioners get busy 
with boosts. The changes are not effec- 
tive overnight, but they level profits 
over the longterm. Geyer reports that 
averages going back to 1910 show 83 
top fire and casualty firms using black 
ink in “nine years and three months 
out of every ten years of operation.” 

Year to year underwriting takehome 
is extremely cyclical. This comes not 
directly from an inability to foresee 
calamities, but from labyrinthian ac- 
counting practice. The industry reports 
“statutory” underwriting income, repre- 
senting the year’s balance in “net pre- 
miums earned” after deductions of ex- 
penses and losses. But earned premiums 
are the moneys. from policies already 
outdated—that is, not subject to claims. 
Because the statutory profits figure does 
not reflect current year’s premium writ- 
ings, analysts go a step further to get 
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FIRE: claims have a predictable maximum 


at actual dollar results of operations. 

Their clew: “unearned premium re- 
serves.” In the welter of data reported 
out by insurance companies (a 20-page 
“Convention Report” supplants, for an- 
alytical purposes, the single-paged bal- 
ance sheets in annual reports issued by 
other industries), unearned reserves 
are listed as the sum of all premiums 
paid by policyholders on policies not 
expired. Laws demand this. Instead of 
amortizing the costs of servicing long- 
term policies, accountants post the en- 
tire charge against the premium. So to 
place the full premium amount into 
unearned reserves as required, they 
must draw these costs from surplus 


funds, decreasing reported earnings, 

Income taxes are based on this ac 
countants’ “statutory” net. In years of 
heavy new business, heavy charges al 
low for actually lighter taxes. When 
business has slackened, the ax falls 
hard. To figure realistic operating re 
sults many analysts estimate future tax 
rates. Others discount future probabil 
ties, use a standard unit of measute- 
ment to apply to the year-to-year in- 
crease in unearned reserves. By this, 
they can add fairly close estimates of 
an amortized expense charge to the 
statutory profit, come up with “net” or 
“adjusted” underwriting profit. For fire 
companies, 40% of the increase in un- 





Net Premiums 


Written 
(Millions) 

FIRE COMPANIES: 
Hartford Fire Insurance... .. $312.7 
Insurance Co. of N. A. .... 226.9 
Home Insurance .......... 214.0 
Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. ... 146.2 
Fireman’s Ins. (Newark) ... 148.5 
Continental Insurance Co. .. 136.0 
Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co. .. 123.5 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. ... 122.4 
St. Paul Fire & Marine ..... 104.7 
Great American Insurance... 101.9 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty... $169.7 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.... 124.7 
Continental Casualty Co. ... 115.8 
Maryland Casualty Co.COM. 76.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 75.5 


*Book Value 1942: —$6.17. 
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Earnings Per Share————_—_—_——. 
10-yr. Avg. 
Pretax Underwriting Net 


Return Net 
Underwriting Profit, 


CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES: 


Profit Premz "tees “Russ Nae 
$5.79 6.6% $7.83 2.9% $10.0 
3.038 6.4 484 38 6.33 
55 $4 289 33 2.94 
151 538 3.46 29 3.78 
a ef | 8.04 35 3.08 
172 65 490 38 5.17 
219 25 450 2.7 4.88 
2.26 5.8 5.25 36 5.10 
123 72 171 35 2.49 
92 384 3.14 3.7 3.15 
—$158 7.7% $3.87 2.9% $6.14 
3.59 38 8.26 2.7 1068 
458 5.5 3.96 29 5.33 
3.24 6.0 2.15 3.0 3.28 
—5.00 32 454 25 3810 


NOTE: Earnings and equity values estimated by George Geyer & Co. ¢ 
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CASUALTY: the possible claims are limitless 


earned reserves is added to statutory 
profit; for casualty companies the gauge 
is 35%. 

For example: U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty last month reported first-half statu- 
tory earnings of $1.9 million, and an 
increase in unearned premium reserves 
of $10.6 million for the period. Adding 
35% of the latter to the former gives 
$5.6 million, USF&G’s adjusted under- 
writing profit. 

But income from underwriting gen- 
erally represents less than half a cas- 
ualty outfit’s earnings. (For fire insur- 
ors, the share is usually one-third.) A 
more important source, and a stabilizing 
force over the short term, is the in- 


come derived from investment of capital 
funds. Fire outfits place up to half their 
asséts in common and preferred stocks; 
casualty firms concentrate on conserva- 
tive U. S. Government and municipal 
bonds, are said to own “half the small 
towns in the country.” Reasons for the 
difference: (1) Fire companies accept 
measurable risks—that is, since property 
of known value is guaranteed protec- 
tion, a law of averages can be applied 
to the total possible claims—while cas- 
ualty firms are in the dark. Liability 
risks run to no predictable pattern— 
damages in civil suits often bring what 
the juridical traffic will bear. (2) Still, 
because casualty claims average smaller 





STOCKS, 1952 








Investment Portfolio 


Est. 

U8. Govts, Municipals “Stocks Per Share’ 
42.8% 3.2% 15.0% $166.77 
23.8 7.2 40.3 89.21 
26.6 16.8 33.1 58.87 
53.2 7.6 18.1 63.62 
81.1 2.6 27.7 42.06 
18.2 13.2 47.9 95.27 
47.5 11.6 13.0 91.99 
21.1 11.7 51.2 106.61 

4.4 56.3 17.4 29.88 
25.6 6.2 87.5 57.86 
33.4 12.2% 15.9% $68.77 
15.8 45.0 15.9 140.08 
30.5 22.2 21.2 70.20 
39.5 14.4 16.3 28.74 
58.6 5.9 7.6 65.72 


a 


Bk. Value 


1942-52 Prigag.52 Recent Bid Dividend 
125% 170-88 153 $3.00 
180 94-4] 89 2.50 
155 43-27 41 2.00 

47 59-38 59 1.60 
175 28-15 26 .90 
194 82-45 73 2.80 

57 65-49 55 2.40 
231 83-48 75 2.80 
143 36-19 32 85 
118 42-25 36 1.60 
202% 61-41 63 $2.00 
105 114-73 114 3.20 
193 83-30 87 2.50 
566° 27-12 26 1.20 
117 45-29 44 1.50 
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payments than those made to fire. vic- 
tims, the casualty companies can af- 
ford to write three times as much busi- 
ness per capital fund dollar as the.fire 
firms. To some extent, this is getting 
out on a limb—it necessitates ‘aisquadly 
conservative portfolio to compensate. 

Because they keep big portfolios; in+ 
surance stocks are often compared ‘with 
investment trusts. Dividends from beth 
accrue largely from investments, al- 
though insurance outfits, in a pinch, 
have drawn from underwriting earn- 
ings to foot payouts. But basically the 
insurance men enjoy a distinct ad- 
vantage in growth potential because of 
the capital leverage inherent in a con- 
stant plowback of underwriting profits. 
Portfolio value, as a result, is usually 
double or triple actual market value of 
the insurance stocks. So income from 
investment is proportionately greater 
for the stockholder on the basis of his 
market outlay. Pretax investment earn- 
ings for 45 fire companies last year 
averaged 3.2% of invested assets, but 
since this group had about $2.50 ac- 
tively employed for each dollar of stock- 
holder money, actual earnings on mar- 
ket value ran about 8%. 

Because of their close association 
with the market, insurance stocks (with ° 
few exceptions) are unlisted on the big 
exchanges. Shares are traded in markets 
made by the specialist houses. Explains 
Bob Chaut, research director for Geyer: 
“There is an underlying fear among in- 
surancemen that a stock market sell- 
off of real size, taking insurance shares 
along with it if they were listed, would 
cause policyholders to cancel policies 
in a hurry and forever botch up the 
underwriting business.” Quietly, off the 
Big Board, these conservative issues 
have recently run up king-sized capital 
gains. Many stocks rode up 50% or 
more in the Ike boom; in the eight 
months since, fire companies have come 
down only 10-20%, casualty stocks have 
ignored the 1953 bearishness, currently 
sell within fractions of the 1952 tops. 

At the moment, the two-edged sword 
of state regulation is cutting at fire 
companies, crutching casualty firms. 
Fire companies, breathing hard after a 
five-year romp through earnings clover 
(average underwriting profit for all 
New York-licensed fire firms 1948-52: 
11%), are facing a probable decline. 
Seventeen states have reduced premi- 
um rates in the last seven months. 
Meanwhile casualty companies are just 
beginning to benefit from 1951-52 rate 
raises approximating 30%, after soaring 
claims played havoc with net. Average 
underwriting profit margin in 1952 for 
the actively traded firms was 3.2%, but 
final quarter’s margin had climbed to: 
6.0%. In 1953’s leadoff period, the 
group was keeping a substantial 8.2% 
of underwriting receipts. 

















AUTOS 








STRETCHOUT AT DODGE 


Since 1932, the Dodge’s hood orma- 
ment has been a Rocky Mountain ram. 
On the new 1954 models, the ram’s 
head has been streamlined and length- 
ened (see cuts). 

The change is significant and sym- 
bolic. Dodge’s 1954 body, along with 
its hood ormament, has been stretched 
out—from 201 inches to 205% i:.ches on 
both Meadowbrook and Coronet lines. 
The longer body is a reversal of field 
for Dodge (last year’s model was 
stubbier than 1952’s). It is also a 
concession that style as well as horse- 
power is needed in today’s market. 

But the Chrysler Corporation, which 
has emphasized engineering more than 
style over the year, is not departing 
from its traditional last. Dodge’s Coro- 
net and new Royal lines have stepped 
up their V-8 power plants from 140 to 
150 horsepower, well ahead of Mer- 
cury (125 h.p. in 1953) and Pontiac 
(115 and 118 h.p. last year). And the 
Meadowbrook line has discarded its 
old, 103 horsepower L-head six for a 
140 horsepower V-8. 


MOTORS MARKING TIME 


With GENERAL Motors’ as well as 
Chrysler’s other lines slated to restyle 
for 1954, auto buyers were showing the 
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usual autumn tendency to hold off. But 
in Wall Street there was strong tempta- 
tion to buy. Auto commons have de- 
clined 24% since March 1. The six Big 
Board stocks (General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, Packard, Nash, Hudson, Stude- 
baker) are now selling at 6.5 times 
earnings to yield 8.8% at indicated 
dividend rates. 

But the low composite evaluation, 
contrary to popular impression, is not 
solely the result of emotional forebod- 
ings about 1954 sales. Actual first-half 
net for the six companies was lower 
than in any year from 1948 through 
1952. And every one of the six experi- 
enced slowdowns during the third 
quarters, owing to summer heat 
(Chrysler), the fire at the Livonia 
Hydramatic plant (General Motors, 
Nash, Packard), a Detroit tool and 
die strike (Hudson), and the end- 
effects of the Borg-Warner transmis- 
sion strike (Studebaker). 

While the 6.5 price/earnings ratio 
sounds low compared with the 9.7, 9.0 
and 9.0 of June 1, September 1 and 
December 1, 1952, it is actually well 
above the prevailing ratios of 3 to 5 
from 1948 through the first half of 
1951. To some extent, this is an 


arithmetical quirk arising from different 
earnings levels, which in turn trace 
partly to the excess profits tax. From 
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MARKET MOVEMENT of six auto stocks is traced by solid line, Standard & 
Poor's 480-stock index by dotted line. Changes are plotted as monthly percentage 
increases or decreases. Despite this year's slide, motor stocks are still priced 


above levels of January, 1952. 
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1948 through the first half of | 
twelve-months’ net for the six com. 
panies was $36.18 for fiscal 1948 | 
$39.33 for the 12 months ending 
March, 1949. Then, by quarters, the 
12-months’ net was $42.73, $46.65, 
$45.71, $43.94, $47.98, $50.78, $47.11, 
$46.91 and $37.77. 

Beginning with the September quar. 
ter of 1951, 12-months’ net has hovered 
around 25. The actual figures: $26.10, 
$22.43, $21.65, $24.18, $26.09, 
$29.75, $29.46, and $27.00 for the 12 
months ended June, 1953. The peak 
price/earnings ratio of 9.7 came in 
June, 1952, when the lower earni 
rate had been evident for fully three 
quarters. Thus the present downward 
adjustment is as much a correction for 
curtailed net as a prevision of some 
future shrinkage in auto registrations. 

Such a shrinkage is more probable 
for the independents than for the in- 
dustry giants (General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler). And General Motors’ plan 
to step up the frequency of body 
changes, starting with 1954 models, 
may further compress the net earnings 
of its smaller rivals. A $30 million set 
of new body dies once a year might 
be economical for a Chevrolet, selling 
1,250,000 cars a year; but it could be 
catastrophic for a Studebaker, selling 
210,000. 

There is a brighter side, of course. 
Lifting of excess profits levies in Janv- 
ary, plus the increasing of consumer 
disposable income by the 1954 cut in 
personal tax rates, may more than com- 
pensate for any market-shrinking or 
cost-raising factors. And the high dollar 
revenue from extras and accessories 
shows no sign of softening. 

Although the recent selloff in the 
motors is too distinct to be glossed 
over (see chart), the market's vagaries 
have been not at all uniform. General 
Motors is ohvering around 8.2 times 
earnings (vs. around 11 a year ago). 
Chrysler’s price/earnings ratio is 7.1, 
against 9 last October. The independ- 
ents, however, have suffered saleswise 
under General Motors’ pressure (seé 
Forses, Oct. 1, 1953, p. 28). Nash 
goes at about 4 times earnings, vs. 7.5 
a year ago, and Packard’s ratio has 
dropped in a year from 8.3 to 4.5. 
Hudson’s has dropped from 7.6 to 5.5. 
Studebaker now sells at about 7 times 
earnings, the same as last year. The 
company’s 12-month net has been cut 
in half by a deficit first quarter, and 
its market price has followed suit. 

Wall Street, which feeds on statistics, 
may well have exaggerated the less 
favorable numbers in its recent down- 
pricing of the motors. If it has, Main 
Street will demonstrate it in the coming 
reaction to 1954 models. Until that 
happens, auto investors are marking 
time, too. 
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“HIS MASTER‘’S VOtGae 





Your guardians of quality in radio, 


television and recorded music. 


When you see these trade marks on television sets, 
radios, “Victrola” phonographs, and other electronic 
instruments you are assured the highest quality— 
born of research, fine engineering and craftsmanship. 


- The sun never sets on these trade marks, and mil- 
lions of people around the world turn to them with 
friendly confidence. 

RCA, as the pioneer, continues to lead in every major 
advance ... in all phases of television. 

RCA Victor has made radio a household word to 
millions of Americans. “Victrola” phonographs have ex- 
tended great music from the concert halls to homes 
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everywhere ... from Broadway to Every Street, U.S.A. 

You also see these trade marks on records so rich in 
“living presence” that artists seem to be performing 
in your home. 

Little Nipper and the familiar phrase “His Master’s 
Voice” have appeared on recordings made by the world’s 
greatest artists—for more than half a century. 

These same high standards of quality make NBC 
the nation’s leader in radio and television broadcast- 
ing. You can depend on RCA and RCA Victor trade 
marks as guardians of quality—sure guides to finer 
performance, dependability, better value and service. 





Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 
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ELECTRONIC BRAINS 


ONCE BUSINESSMEN were reluctant to 
buy typewriters. Today, annual volume 
of typewriter sales exceeds $150,000,- 
000. Will electronic computers follow 
a similar pattern? IBM, Burroughs, 
Remington Rand, Underwood and 
National Cash Register think so. 

Sales of big computers have been 
mainly by IBM and Rem Rand. Thus 
far, IBM has sold eighteen machines, 
but not all have been delivered. Many 
have been purchased by West Coast 
aircraft companies. The company says 
its present computers are mainly de- 
signed for scientific research, but Mon- 
santo has bought an IBM 701 for com- 
mercial applications. Remington Rand’s 
Univacs have been sold to five organi- 
zations. The Census Bureau has one, 
as has the Air Comptroller, the Army 
Map Service, and the U.S. Navy Bu- 
reau of Ships. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has two. 

What are the other office equipment 
companies up to? Computer Research 
(National Cash Register) is building 
a computer for business as well as 
scientific work. One of Underwood's 
machines is adaptable for business pur- 
poses. Burroughs has not publicized 
its plans. 

Management reactions to big com- 
puters have varied. Publicity trumpets 
have blared forth the potentialities of 
the new thinking machines, and nu- 
merous prophets have foretold an in- 
dustrial revolution. But in actuality 


business responses have been mixed. 
Some managements doubt whether 
computers are advanced enough to 
handle commercial requirements. (Since 
no business outfit has as yet used its 
own electronic computer for very long, 
no operating experience is available. ) 

Business use of these machines takes 
two directions. The main application 
will consist of the handling of business 
systems and the processing of informa- 
tion. Linear programming, the other 
field, is a branch of operations research 
concerned with the application of 
mathematical techniques to manage- 
ment decision-making. 

Can the big machines process in- 
formation? In a word, yes. Since 1920 
clerical workers have increased 150%— 
from about 3,000,00 to nearly 8,000,- 
000. U.S. now has more clerks than 
agricultural laborers. The mountain of 
paperwork necessary to keep the econ- 
omy going is due to three factors: 

(1) Federal and state tax regula- 
tions are becoming increasingly com- 
plex. Withholding employee income 
and social security taxes require vast 
bookkeeping operations. 

(2) Most companies today have nu- 
merous benefit plans and services, such 
as mutual insurance, hospitalization, 
union contributions, and deductions for 
government bonds, all of which involve 
heavy record-keeping. 

(3) Management needs information 
about the corporation’s own activities 





UNDERWOOD’S ELECOM: it can even figure out an income tax 
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and those of the industry. Data abou 
sales, production, inventories, etc., haye 
to be available quickly. Under present 
cumbersome methods, this information 
may be weeks old by the time it is 
processed and compiled into tables and 
charts for higher-ups. 

Giant electronic computers are able 
to carry out these processing and com- 
piling operations faster—and more ac- 
curately—than human brains. They can 
even check their answers and write out 
the results. The speed of operation ap- 
proaches the fantastic: one of the com- 
puters now on the market can add or 
subtract 1,900 eleven-digit numbers a 
second, multiply 465 eleven-digit num- 
bers a second, and divide 255 eleven- 
digit numbers a second. 

A second use of electronic computers 
is in operations research, as an adjunet 
to budgeting, forecasting, planning, 
and control. Mathematicians hope to 
remove from business many decisions 
now based on hunch, rule-of-thumb, 
intuition, or the influence of forceful 
personalities. 

This “linear programming” may some 
day assign jobs to particular machines 
within a plant. When the factory gets 
busy, work has to be given to older, 
less efficient machines. How profitable 
is this kind of expedient? 

Up to now the answer has been sim- 
ply the guesses of experienced plant 
superintendents. But mathematicians 
have ways of calculating how to maxi- 
mize equipment and minimize costs. 
Similar problems, they think, can be 
handled by mathematical techniques 
applied all through the business world. 

One limitation of electronic com- 
puters: their. cost, which usually runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Although it has been estimated that 
one high-speed computer can equal 
100 clerks with desk calculators, po- 
tential users of the new machines will 
have to decide whether the saving is 
enough to warrant the large capital ex- 
pense. Another question: whether a 
given computer will become obsolete 
in a few years (the entire field is now 
in a state of rapid development). 

A final problem upon which the big 
computer manufacturers are working is 
how to increase the speed of their in- 
put-output operations. Although com- 
putations themselves can be made very 
quickly, the task remains of getting the 
information into the computer from an 
outside memory source (usually a mag- 
netic tape or a revolving drum), and 
typing out the answers when the cal- 
culations are finished. Companies using 
computers for such operations as Dill- 
ing need immensely fast typing speeds 
after the mathematical work is done 
by the machine. This is one of the big- 
gest problems computer makers have 
vet to solve. 
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MAKING SALES GROW WHERE 
NONE GREW BEFORE ~ 
Van 


One of the newest and most significant advancements in 
packaging is the pressure can. Fitted with a valve and 
loaded with compressed gas, its contents are self-dispens- 
ing. The product sprays or foams right from the can 


at a flick of a finger on the valve. y ‘ a 


New and hitherto unheard of products are now appear- 
ing on the market in pressure cans. The packaging of 
established and familiar products is likewise being 
revolutionized. Manufacturers in many fields have been 
quick to take advantage of the new sales opportunities 
created by this new type container. 


Practical widespread pressure packaging had its start 
with Crown’s invention of SPRA-TAINER. Dessert 
toppings, insecticides, touch-up paints, shaving cream, 
lubricants, cosmetics are but a few of the many products 
which are scoring spectacular sales successes in pressure 
cans. And SPRA-TAINER, world’s original light-weight 
propulsion can, is the choice of most of the leading brands. 


Development of SPRA-TAINER is one more example of 
the way in which Crown contributes to the better packaging 
of a vast number of products used in the homes of America. 
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 SPRATAIMER” 
Originated and manufactured by 
Crown Can Company 
Its exclusive ‘“Modern Design” and ‘No 


Side Seam—No Top Seam” construction 
have kept it in the lead since it first started 













































making packaging history. 











Originator of the Bottle Cap and World's 
Largest Makers of Metal Closures 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 









Products made by 


Exo)" N ond its subsidiaries: BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY 


MILK BOTTLE CAPS «+ MILK FILLERS + METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES + CAPPING MACHINES + PACKERS 
CANS « GENERAL LINE CANS + BEER CANS + “SPRA-TAINERS” + “FREEZ-TAINERS” + MERITSEAL CAPS 






Subsidiaries: 
Crown Cam Company, Philadelphia, Pa. . Western Crown Cork & Seal Corporation, San Francisco, Cal. . Crown Cork Specialty Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SULPHUR 





BRIMSTONERS’ DAY 


FOLLOWED BY competitors, Freeport 
Sulphur Co. President Langbourne Wil- 
liams boosted prices last March, fore- 
saw meatier gross, fewer orders. “Raise 
prices and you lower demand, en- 
courage other sources.” Last month the 
courtly Williams could grin over a 
prophecy thus far gone awry. Round- 
ing out the third quarter, second-larg- 
est producer Freeport (it turned out 
about 33% of U.S. tonnage last year) 
found demand so brisk “that we’ve had 
no chance at all to build up our stock- 
piles.” Other sulphurmen—kingpin Texas 
Gulf (about 56% of U.S. output), 
smaller Jefferson Lake Sulphur (8%) 
and (4%)—were in the same pleasurable 
straits. 

Just how pleasurable showed in Bu- 
reau™’of Mines half-year production 
figures. Though output dropped 10% 
(2,626,414 ws. 2,649,401 tons), ap- 
parent sales were up 10.7%, and to meet 
pounding demand, brimstoners had to 
dip into stockpiles. And at half time 
only Texas Gulf was in fiscal pain. 
Heavier taxes (up to $8.4 million from 
$7.8 million) drove per share net to 
$3.87 vs. last year’s $3.95. Freeport’s 
net climbed to $1.71 vs. $1.41. Jeffer- 
son Lake and closely-held Duval 
(United Gas Corp. owns 75% of out- 
standing) also improved. 

It was a combination of increased 
demand and prices that sparked sales 
gains. Brimstoners sell on long-term 


contract. Built into TG and Freeport 
agreements was a “grace period” which 
allowed customers to buy at old rates 
before new ones became fully effective 





FREEPORT’S CHAIRMAN WHITNEY 
reserves of the natural product .. . 


in June. Jefferson, however, made no 
concessions (“except in a few cases”), 
started collecting its advance in March. 
According to Texas Gulf treasurer Ed 
Meagher, during the breathing spell 
there was some inventory buying as 
customers scrambled to get in under 
the wire. Freeport, possibly, because its 
stockpiles are relatively smaller than 
TG’s, says it ran into “little if any” in- 
ventorying: “Demand has been run- 
ning so high that we wouldn’t have 
wanted to supply any additional orders 
anyway.” 

Though industry production was 
down, Columbia mining grad Meagher 
says TG tonnage “was up a little bit,” 
mostly because of Spindletop. That 
mine came in about 18 months ago 
and has been picking up in volume 
ever since. As it advanced, Texas Gulf’s 
biggest diggings at Newgulf, Texas, 
were cut back: “We haven’t been push- 
ing there like we were last year.” Pro- 
duction VP Harry Swem fondly calls 
Newgulf “not only the biggest dome 
but the best. Plenty of sulphur, easy 
and economical to mine.” TG’s slight 
drop in pretax profits (54% vs. 56.6%), 
according to treasurer Meagher, re- 
flects “more production from higher 
cost producers” Spindletop and Moss 
Bluff. 

Freeport, too, earlier this year throt- 
tled down Grande Ecaille, its biggest 
operation, opened up again as demand 
pulsed right along. Like TG’s Spindle- 
top, which has yet to settle into stride 
(“It takes a couple of years”). Free- 
port’s Bay Ste. Elaine, another Louisi- 
ana swampland adventure, is still build- 
ing to its announced annual rate of 
100,000 tons: “We still haven’t figured 
out all its quirks yet.” 

Freeport is cranking up still more 
new plant. Nash Dome, Texas, will 
come in “next year” while construction 
is “just beginning” at Chacahoula, La. 
These will offset slowed production at 
near-depleted Hoskins Mound, and by 
1955 President Lang Williams thinks 
output will creep to around 2,500,000 
tons. If Spindletop has chipped TG’s 
awesome:.pretax profits. (they average 
54.9% over the last decade), so may 
Freeport’s newer diggings depress its 
far-from-mundane 24% margin. From 
them President Williams expects “in- 
creased operating costs.” Nash Dome is 
“marginal” (it probably contains less 
than 1,00,000 tons), and others are in 
costly-to-work swampland. Rugged ter- 
rain is one reason for the spread be- 
tween TG and Freeport margins (see 
Forses, p. 18, May 15, 19538). 
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Despite its wider margins (and diyj. 
dend payout) TG, currently selling 
around 84, goes for 11.2 times cam. 
ings. Freeport, selling around 41, goes 
13.4 times. 

Like competitors, Jefferson Lake 
treasurer L. L. Lassalle thinks brim. 
stone orders will keep on booming short 
of “not a recession but a real depres. 
sion.” Though sulphur consumption ip 
general tends to follow the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s productivity index, even 
in “hard times” brimstoners haven't 
been much hurt. Says Freeport VP 
John Carrington: “no sulphur company 
has ever had to sell at distress prices,” 
Output can be cheaply stockpiled for 
long periods without deteriorating. Las- 
salle is also sure price boosts have not 
yet pushed consumers into pyrites, the 
metallic sulfide ores which are brim- 
stoners’ chief competition. It’s more 
expensive to handle and process. But 
with natural sulphur “short” for the last 
couple of years, some acid makers, ac- 
cording to Ed Meagher, have turned to 
pyrites “to assure themselves a supply.” 

Still, natural sulphur won't last for- 
ever. The President’s Materials Policy 
Committee some time ago guesstimated 
U.S. reserves, at present rate of con- 
sumption, would last for only another 
20 years. When that’s gone, “other 
sources” will have their day. Against 
that day, Freeport and Texas Gulf have 
tied up extensive pyrites deposits. They 
have also moved into recovered sulphur 
from refinery (Freeport) and sour natu- 
ral gas (TG). Jefferson Lake, says 
moneyman Lassalle, “is talking about” 
a sour natural gas plant of its own. 
Why? “Our business is selling sulphur. 
We're going to run out of it one day. 
It’s just a question of time and we want 
to be prepared.” 





SULPHUR SPRAY, LOUISIANA 
.. . will last another 20 years 
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CONCRETE SEWER 
and DRAINAGE PIPE 
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American-Mariette’s expansion fulfills 
a national need by making exclusive 
products of these fine companies 


: : In th t te field 
available to all America Se ee ne eee 


recent expansion has again increased 


DD Se SS 





, LAMAR PIPE & TILE COMPANY—revolutionizing our growth potential. Designers and 
municipal sewer construction with the exclu- builders like the advantages of our 
sive oval-shaped ‘“Tunneliner” pipe, which many products and the way we 
; passes through itself to extend a tunnel with- pace our activities with advance 
out surface excavation. research. There will be important 


benefits for both customers and 
shareowners as we better serve a 
growing America. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
—famous for drainage pipe and pre-stressed 
concrete bridge sections with designs licensed 
to numerous other firms. 
















UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE COMPANY —leading 


American- Marietta’s dy- 


manufacturer of concrete pipe for sewers and namic growth eens: nt 
: e . story of planned expansion 
drains. Pioneers of flat-base pipe and package er diverthed, besie indus- 


AMT 


bridges for highway construction. tries. A copy of our 1953 
Semi-annual Report of 


Progress will be sent upon 
request. Address: Dept. CP. 


AMERICAN -MARIETTA COMPANY 
- General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Mlinois 
Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 


PAINTS « CHEMICALS « ADHESIVES ¢ RESINS 
METAL POWDERS ¢ BUILDING MATERIALS * HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
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Copy cats 


agree 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Wise tourists, vacationers, business 
people copy the habits of experi- 
enced travelers and protect them- 
selves against loss by carrying 
NCB Travelers Checks on every 
journey. They'll purchase anything, 
anywhere. If Jost or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Cost only 75c per 
$100. Buy them at your bank. Good 


until used, 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OILTIMIST 


No OnE would call Monroe Edward 
Spaght an oilman’s oilman. He is a 
tall, slender Ph.D. with a wispy mus- 
tache. He is probably the only execu- 
tive vice-president in the oil business 
whose office is festooned with copper 
planters. And he came to Shell Oil’s 
No. 2 desk from the company’s re- 
search subsidiary, where he managed 
not roughnecks but other Ph.Ds. 

Last week, as the intellectual counter- 
part of a derrickman on a hundred-foot- 
high monkey platform, Monty Spaght 
crawled way out on a limb. Before the 
California Natural Gas Association, he 
asked “how good a technical job. . . 
we are preparing to do in our handling 
of petroleum?” Some of his answers 
were downright uplifting to gasmen 
who have been worrying about over- 
supplies and softening prices. 

Observing that the American con- 
sumes 6 lbs. of gasoline per day and 
4.5 lbs. of food, Spaght noted that 
Germany had made synthetic fat from 
glycerine derived from petroleum. Sug- 
ars and starches can be synthesized 
from hydrocarbon sources as well. In 
some parts of the world, proteins are 
difficult to obtain; here, too, chemists 
“could conceivably make a nutritive 
polypeptide . . . from amino acids de- 
rived from petroleum hydrocarbons.” 
Despite barriers of (1) custom and (2) 
cost, oil derivatives are already being 
used to synthesize “at least one 
vitamin. . 

What about “the second of man’s 


SHELL’S SPAGHT: chemist’s oilman 
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basic needs, clothing?” “The acetic acid 
for acetate rayon is largly of petroleum 
origin.” So are fibers for Orlon, Dacron, 
And “because of the smaller consump 
tion and the higher unit prices, the 
cost of raw material for synthetic fibers 
becomes less important than the role of 
the scientist... .” 

Where does the oil industry con- 
tribute “in providing structural shelter?” 
Asphalt for roofings, plastics and resins 
competing with wood products in in 
teriors, rubbers and solvents for paints, 
fabrics for wall and floor coverial 
resins to replace glass—all derived from 
petroleum. ig 

“Petroleum derivatives are found 
the great majority of medicines, toilet 
preparations. Since in pharmaceuticals 
one deals with ounces and grams rather 
than thousands of barrels, the extent to 
which additional materials might be 
prepared will have no measurable effeet 
on the over-all industry” (except, of 
course, on its earnings). 3 

“Relatively little physical progreg 
followed the exploitation of slaves an 
serfs . . . until coal, in the form of 
steam power, made possible the In- 
dustrial Revolution.” But, added Spaght, 
like a security analyst waving aside 
coal as a depressed industry, “it re 
mained for oil to usher in the standard 
of living the western world enjoys 
today.” 

What about competition from atomic 
power? If the breeder reactor could be 
perfected to use “all the uranium and 
thorium estimated to exist . . . the en- 
ergy therefrom would last the world at 
its present rate of consumption for 
something over 2,000 years.” But “the 
great market represented by the small 
prime mover [i.e., the auto] seems to 
forecast such demands on petroleum 
that the transfer of very large power 
installation to another source of fuel 
should, in my opinion, be welcomed 
. .. our industry should continue to up- 
grade crude oil for use in its premium 
markets.” 

“We have,” concluded Ph.D. Spaght, 
“a record of constantly upgrading . . . 
our products . . . while developing 
technology to use substitute raw ma- 
terials [including coal] when the sup- 
ply of crude oil is inadequate. . 

From a scientist’s viewpoint, Spaght 
sounded like a chemist’s oilman. But 


p> << 


the implication of wider profit margins — 


that ran through his “upgrading” t 
made his audience of California bust 


nessmen regard Shell's 44-year-old et 


ecutive prodigy as an oilman’s oilmam, 
mustache and doctorate notwithstand- 
ing. 
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There’s a vital human element affecting any product or process . . . 
the stability and dependability of the men and women doing the 
job. In making plant location decisions, this may well be one of the 
most important elements to consider. 


West Penn Electric’s service area is particularly blessed in this respect. 
For it offers dependable home-town folks that ‘“‘stay put.” In the 
area’s many small and medium-sized communities, people find the 
environment for pleasant, near-the-job, family living. There’s little 
tendency to migrate from town to town or from job to job, as is the 
case in many large manufacturing centers. This pays off for employers 
in the worker’s incentive to give a day’s work for a day’s pay. 


Consider, too, the fact that in many parts of our service area the 
percentage of female employment is only about half the national 
average. This means a large, untapped labor reserve—available for 
light manufacturing or fabricating operations. 





HELP ON 
PLANT SITE PROBLEMS 


Our Area Development Department will be 
glad to give you more specific information 
about this and other advantages which 
benefit industry in this territory. Ask for our 
“check-list“” which provides a simple way 

of defining your plant site needs. There is no 
charge of course, and you may write in 
confidence. The West Penn Electric Company, 
Room 913, 50 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 























Monongahela Power Company . The Potomac Edison Company 


. West Penn Power Company 
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LIGHT ON RAYTHEON 

Last Juty in Waltham, Mass., Ray- 
theon Manufacturing general counsel 
Paul Hannah laughingly paid off on a 
bet with treasurer Dave Schultz. The 
bet: that EPTax would not be ex- 
tended. 

But for President Charles F. Adams 
jr. EPTax is no laughing matter. In 
the fiscal year ended May 31, sales 
went up 61% to $179.2 million. 
Pretax net climbed 18.6% to $12.9 mil- 
lion, but 70% of it was earmarked “In- 
ternal Revenue.” A chronically short 
cash position makes it pinch all the 
harder. Current ratio over the last ten 
years is one of the industry's lowest. 
Unable to stoke his forced growth 
(book value has quadrupled in a dec- 
ade) with equity financing (“our po- 
sition hasn’t been secure enough to be 
attractive”), Adams has been forced to 
subsist on relatively meager earnings. 
A $4 million insurance company loan 
has helped. V-loans and progress pay- 
ments have kept government contracts 
(70% of gross last year) moving 
through the hopper, too. 

Under the impact of defense billings 
last year, pretax profits inched to 7.2% 
(vs. 5.3%). Stacked against competi- 
tors’, Raytheon margins since War II 
have run low, done little to ease 
Adams’ cash box pangs or owners’ 
either. Latter have picked up two stock 
dividends in recent years but no 
checks. Nor are they likely to in “the 
near future,” says Adams, so long as 
his $75.2 million charge is on the 
EPTax or debt hook. 

Investors may also fret over Ray- 
theon’s U.S. contracts. Save for °49, 
they have long packed the bulk of its 
gross. In this Charlie Adams sees no 
real cause for alarm though he “would 
like to have” a 60% commercial-40% 
Government mix. Says he: “We worry 
and fuss about it. We have been con- 
sistently expanding our commercial 
activities. But actually government 
business is more stable than com- 
mercial.” 

Reason: “Electronic equipment be- 
comes obsolete very rapidly. This is a 
long-range program to keep our armed 
forces the most modern in the world.” 
Any investor, says Adams, “who thinks 
the milennium is here and Russia is 
suddenly going to turn peaceful ought 
to shy away from Raytheon stock. The 
profit ratio just isn’t there as, say, with 
a Motorola, when business is really 
good in radio and television.” 

Like his boss, Adams’ soft-spoken 
assistant, Earnest Leathem, thinks de- 


fense spending will not be suddenly 
chopped as post-War II. Recalls for- 
mer Navy procurement officer Lea- 
them: “The Navy had the telegrams all 
ready before V-] day. When it came 
we just hacked off everything ruth- 
lessly.” Among the hackees was Ray- 
theon. Gross, which had mushroomed 
to a war high of $173 million, plunged 
to $53.7 million in *47. In that year 
long-time Raytheon director Adams 
took over. Recalls he: “All we had was 
an enormously inefficient wartime plant 
and no large-established commercial 
markets.” 

Trying to carve out a “large estab- 
lished” TV market, Charlie Adams has 
had rough going. RTN picked up Bel- 
mont Radio Corp. in 1945, made no 
real move to market trade-marked sets 
until 1950. All previous output was 
private label for mail order houses, as 
were Belmont radios prewar. About 40% 
of TV production is still going that 
way. For the lag between Belmont ac- 
quisition and “brand” selling, Adams 
fingers an old bugaboo: “We were short 
of cash and had to get at it modestly. 
Until we got some know-how, costs 
were high.” 

Ernie Leathem, who chucked a Wall 
Street law practice for his post as 
Adams’ aide, thinks private label TV 
may be better profitswise than “conven- 
tional” outlets (“there are no selling 
costs”). But TV’s mail-order volume is 
not so big as radio's was. Reason: TV 
has yet to move out to the boondocks 
where mail order is most strongly en- 
trenched. Yet, Raytheon has pumped 
most of its sales fire into newly-opened 
video areas, skirted big city redoubts 
where good distributors are sewed up 
by big-name setmakers. Adams has had 
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to piece to,ether his distiibuti .n cham 
nels from suiatch (Private-labeler Bel- 
mont had none). Dave Schultz 2 ‘mires 
Philco’s merchandising network (“those 
guys could sell anything”), says it 
takes “lots of time and money to build 
one right.” In its search for “guys that 
can sell,” Raytheon has offered no 
“special deals,” hewed to the “average” 
markup of 45% (17% to distributors, 28% 
to retailers). 

“Hand work” on tubes is one reason 
for Raytheon’s big labor ratio. Payroll 
last year ran 41.5% of sales vs. an 
average of 36.4% for six other electrical 
manufacturers and 39.6% for Sylvania, 
also very much in the tube business, 
And tubes last year brought in most 
of Raytheon’s “civilian” gross (about 
20%). Remainder comes from Ray- 
theon’s 2% of TV set market and two 
relatively small markets—radar and 
diathermy machines. They are the 
only two commercial uses thus far to 
which Raytheon has been able to bend 
its war-developed magnetron tube, 
Adams also makes the “Fathometer,” a 
depth-sounding device for small boats. 
To treasurer Schultz marine sales are 
a “capital installation” market: “Ships 
and radar last a long time and its not 
a very dynamic market, no growth.” 
Executive aide Leathem thinks “con- 
sumer electronics are a decade away.” 

Depending on what happens in 
transistors, several fair-sized markets 
may be closer than that. Raytheon 
started turning out transistors last 
February under the watchful eye ol 
VP Norman Krim. Krim, “engineer 
trained but a salesman by nature,” sees 
transistor opportunities wherever stor- 
age batteries are now in use, feels they 
will one day replace tubes. Last year 
Raytheon shipped about 700,000 
transistors (at $5-$7 each), mostly for 
civilian but some for military use. Still 
in the engineering stage, they dont 
mean much yet to Raytheon net. Hear- 
ing aids (“a relatively small market’, 
says Krim) offered “the first and mest 
logical outlet” because they gave users 
a chance to save money on batteries 
and tubes despite “their still compara- 
tively high cost.” Next: portable radios 
(“as soon as we get costs down’), 
mobile radio and lots more, if Krim 
has his way. 

Meanwhile Charlie Adams will con- 
tinue building as much plant as his 
slender till will allow. His defense 
backlog of “more than $200 million” 
will see him through this year. He 
expects it will drop no lower than $200- 
$180 million in the next two or three 
years. Hope: that commercial gross 
continue to grow, and profits along 
with it. “Last year was better than the 
year before and this year will be better 
still. But it takes time.” 


Forbes 









TRANSISTOR TALK 
Wuen one financial daily last month 
General Electric “has started 
mass production of a new low-priced, 
long-life transistor,” it left the impres- 
sion Big Electric was turning out minia- 
tures by the truckload. That’s not quite 
the way things are. GE admits “cur- 
rently” only to pilot production of 50 a 
day, some time this month will touch 
off “mass production” at its - Clyde, 
N. Y. plant. What does mass produc- 
tion mean? “It does not mean tens of 
thousands a day or month, or anything 
like that. It simply means production 
on a regular factory basis.” 

A late starter in transistors (“we 
wanted to be sure they were right”), 
GE has yet to send out samples to in- 
dustrial labs and other researchers, will 
probably do little more than that be- 
fore next year. Says assistant commer- 
cial manager Ed Van Deven: “We'll 
be building up for the rest of this year 
and hope to hit the rate of thousands a 
day in the first quarter of next year.” 

For next year, GE market surveyors 
are optimistic, too. They estimate in- 
dustry-wide production will total 2,- 
600,000 units. That’s quite a jump. 
Other trade sources figure between 
300,000-500,000 “will be in use” at the 
end of this year, but Van Deven says 
“There's no telling what the military 
will do,” thinks they'll help boost 54 
figures. Though RCA, Philco and Syl- 
vania (among others) have all got into 
the transistor act, the two biggest pro- 
ducers thus far are probably Raytheon 
and Western Electric. Latter’s captive 
output is going into AT&T phone re- 
lays. Raytheon has captured a good- 
sized piece of the hearing aid market. 

Next outlet to open for the transis- 
00 tors may be portable radios. Thus far, 

economics have hobbled them. Accord- 
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- ing to Raytheon VP Norman Krim, 
" most portables mount four tubes (at 
pe $2.40 apiece), sell for around $30-$40. 


. With transistors going at an average of 
$5, Krim thinks portables “won’t be 


+ completely transistorized till we get 
a costs down.” Another problem: transis- 


tor frequencies. But in the meantime 
ra BB Ktim sees the possibility of a hybrid: 
Remove one tube, replace it with a 


; transistor.” Corroborates GE’s Van 
fmm Deven: “That’s what happened in hear- 
ing aids. Most wear and tear on a bat- 
‘on “ry comes in the power stage. Stick a 
his JM transistor in there and you get longer 
ae battery life.” ; 
ion And, zpparently, transistors have a 
He Blonger life than tubes. According to 
200: Van Deven, in “proper environment 
ree they will last indefinitely without fail- 
will HB ure.” And hearing aid transistor failures 
long @ Are running around several tenths of 
the Bone per cent, while 10% of all tubes in 
otter Buse give out every year. That’s about 
‘* a month. For transistor manufac- 
bes MEOctober 15, 1953 








-——-LABOR RELATIONS 


Intellectuals welcome 


THE EGGHEAD and the longhair are 
not strangers to the field of labor 
relations. Indeed, in no segment of 
American business is the college 
professor, the researcher, the ex- 
perimentalist, more welcome. At the 
recent conference of the American 
Management Association most of 
the program was in the hands of 
professors from MIT and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, two schools 
notable for their research into mo- 
tivation and morale among industrial 
workers. 

At MIT practically the whole 
faculty of the Industrial Relations 
School spends 80% of its time on fac- 
tory floors and in executive suites 
and are relative strangers to the 
ivory tower of the campus. Recently 
when the Detroit Edison Co. wanted 
some answers to the problems of 
absenteeism it called in a crew of 
anthropologists, sociologists and psy- 
chologists from the Social Research 
Center of the University of Michi- 
gan. There was nothing altruistic 
about the move. It was a _ hard- 
headed business proposition. Man- 
agement knew that people are ab- 
sent because of dissatisfaction on 
the job. If these expensive discon- 
tents could be isolated and cor- 
rected, the executives rightly rea- 
soned, the results would be reflected 
in the company’s earnings at the 
end of the year. To no one’s sur- 
prise, the college folk came up with 
some bread and butter answers to a 
knotty problem. 

The intellectuals were not always 
welcome in industry. It took some 
sturdy pioneering by maverick ex- 
ecutives to prove that there’s gold 
under those caps and gowns. Wil- 
liam J. Marrow, president of the 
Harwood Manufacturing Co., in 
Marion, Va. was among the hardier 
business souls who embraced the 
academicians. It was at his plant 
and with his employees that many 
basic principles in human relations 


were conceived and tested. Here’s 


an example: 

One of the big problems the com- 
pany faced, season in and season 
out (it manufactured ladies’ under- 
garments and pajamas) was the re- 
luctance of employees readily to 
adapt themselves to new methods in 
production. Women being what they 
are, the ladies’ garment industry is 
constantly plagued with changes in 





style. This 
means over- 
hauling of the 
production 
process. Work- 
ers have to re- 
learn their op- 
erations — a n d 
this takes time. At Harwood this 
“relearning” was a costly business. 
It sometimes took a girl three to six 
months to reach a level of output 
that would net a profit on the prod- 
uct. Marrow, himself a graduate 
psychologist, noted that even the 
most experienced operators often 
took longer to learn a new stitch or 
fold longer than the newcomers. 
Marrow hired himself a young soci- 
ologist and together they tackled the 
problems—(1) why workers so re- 
sist change, (2) how to get the em- 
ployees to relearn faster. 

For experimental purposes, the 
employees were divided into several 
groups. The first group went through 
the usual routine when a change in 
method was made. The foreman 
called them together, told them that 
the job had been modified and a 
new piece rate set, offered to answer 
questions and then dismissed them. 

The other groups were handled 
in an entirely different manner. The 
need for a change in methods was 
presented dramatically. The em- 
ployees were shown two identical 
garments. One was produced in 
1946 and sold for 100% more than 
the other which was produced in 
1947. The group was asked to iden- 
tify the cheaper garment. It couldn't. 
This made the group aware of the 
problem of cost reduction. Manage- 
ment then asked for suggestions on 
how these economies could be made. 
Ideas poured in. Together, manage- 
ment and employees agreed on how 
to manufacture the item at a mar- 
ketable price. The workers then 
went back to learn the new opera- 
tion. 

In the first experiment where the 
workers had no chance to participate 
in the changes, there were many 
quits and grievances. Of those who 
remained, none progressed in re- 
learning for 32 days. The group that 
had the opportunity to talk things 
over with management and “put in 
their own two cents,” reached the 
standard in 14 days. 

Not all eggheads are crackpots. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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How to improve your 
judgment of stocks 


e Do you think the “movies” are dead as an investment? (See 
page 12 of this issue of THE EXCHANGE—the New York Stock 
Exchange official magazine. ) 


e¢ Can you diversify by buying one listed stock? (See page 9.) 

¢ How to use common stock investment as a basic part of your 
retirement plan. 

e Which industry includes no less than 48 companies that have 
paid “‘non-stop”’ dividends for at least 20 years? 

e What’s the revolution going on in food retailing? 

e Why the trend to employee stock plans? 


YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWERS to 


questions like these in this issue 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
official magazine—THE EX- 
CHANGE. 

Presidents of top corporations, 


lysts, authorities on investment 
write exclusive articles for THE 
EXCHANGE. It’s a quick 
way to keep better informed— 
whether you’re new or old at 
investing. 


chairmen, editors, market ana- 


12 issues for $1 








This pocket magazine is not sold 
on newsstands—so enclose a dollar 
bill or check with the coupon 
below for a year’s subscription. 
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THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. F 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 
Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 
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Address 





City 
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turers this may raise a question forth 


marke 
future: what about replacement salep their 
But at this stage of the game, none of Mm small 
them seems to be taking it too sey. Mm other 
ously. a ma 
pretty 
COOL GAIN Ce 
WHEN Pearl Harbor broke, more than # ing, 
Lucky Strike green went to war. Room # tends 
air conditioners, among other items Its n¢ 
did not get back on the market until # to ge 
1946. Big prewar factor in air condi #% ingh« 
tioning and a notable postwar absentee # back 
was Westinghouse Electric. After a six. @§ re-en 
year stint on the sidelines, during can : 
which cooler sales climbed from 48,000 
to an estimated 480,000 units, West. 
inghouse last month signed on again, EME 
Announcement: having “repeatedly su. # BEN 
veyed the field . . . our company wil # Eme 
re-enter the room air conditioner busi Hi gain, 
ness next year with a completely new ™ “will 
. . competitive line.” cond 
Westinghouse, like General Electric, of th 
is traditionally slow to steam into new @ bare 
markets. Neither, say competitors, has J penc 
yet dented TV as heavily as they might. men' 
It was a “combination of reasons,” says # mira 
refrigeration specialties manager H. F. has’ 
Hildreth, that retarded his room con field 


ditioner debut: “Facilities in pat @ --- 
Other appliances were doing well. And T 


we carry such a broad line we havent #% Wes 
been sure our distributors would buy is tl 
them.” ably 

Still, Westinghouse room condition else. 
ers will be turned out. How many outh 
units it expects to produce Hildreth @ pret 
“cannot say... . The business is ag Eme 
highly competitive one, but well con 
get our share.” Best way, says he, “is pon 
promotion. In a market like this the J ‘y- 
only thing you can do is hard sell. Pret 
One distributor feels Westinghouse pun 


“has a tough nut to crack. If they get A 
more than a couple of per cent of the 
market the first year they operate, 
they'll do very well.” Two per cent of 
1952 room conditioner sales 
have added $3-$6 million to gross. 
Long grappling for its “share” d 
central air conditioning sales, Westing- 
house now chalks up about 3% of that 
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WESTINGHOUSE’S HILDRETH: 3 
“well get our share 
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market. Some industry pundits think 
their growth will ultimately outdistance 
smaller conditioners, Hildreth thinks 
otherwise: “They're quite expensive for 
4 mass market. Installation costs are 
pretty high, too.” 

Central systems may be slower mov- 
ing, but Westinghouse apparently in- 
tends to have more of them to move. 
Its new plant at Staunton, Va. is slated 
to get into production next June. West- 
inghouse may have taken the long way 
back into room conditioners, but that 
re-entry, along with Staunton output, 
can add a cool gain to gross. 
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EMERSON IN AIR 

Ben ABRAMS, president of $26 million 
Emerson Radio has plans for a cool 
gain, too, last month told newsmen we 
“will . . . enter the field of room air 
conditioning units . . . well in advance 
of the summer of 1954.” Beyond that 
bare communique, Abrams said little, 
pending “a later formal announce- 
ment.” Unlike some competitors (Ad- 
miral and Philco, for instance), Abrams 
has “no plans to enter allied appliance 
fields . . . in the air conditioning field 
... there are no giants yet.” 

There may be no giants yet, but 
Westinghouse’s Hildreth thinks Philco 
is the outfit to beat: “They've prob- 
ably sold more room units than anyone 
else. They're a wideawake promotion 
outfit, they've stuck with it and they're 
pretty well ahead of the field.” Whether 
Emerson, like Philco, will buy room 
conditioners for resale or assemble com- 
ponents, Abrams is not yet prepared to 
say. But, like Philco, he is apparently 
prepared to throw plenty of promotion 
punch. 

Hard on his nine-months’ report (as 
of August 1 pretax profit was up to 
$5.2 million from last year’s $2.3 mil- 
lion), Abrams fixed next years ad 
budget at $7 million, almost double 
this year’s appropriation. Does this in- 
dicate sharper competition down the 
trail? Says Abrams: “It’s just an indi- 
cation of increased volume. Our adver- 
tising and cooperative promotion runs 
about 4% of sales.” 

Pointing to his nine-month sales, 
Abrams doesn’t think the eagerly 
awaited advent of color television has 
closed videots’ pocketbooks or de- 
pressed black and white appeal. Only 
casualtic s, he says, have been “higher- 
Priced sets.” Like most setmakers, 
Abrams’ line covers a pretty wide price 
fange. but “popular prices,” mostly in 
table models, ring up about 75% of 
sales, Perhaps because of that concen- 
tration, Emerson’s competitive position, 
according to Abrams, may have im- 
Proved. He estimates he is now in fifth 


19 “as against fifth, maybe sixth” 
ast year. 
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Thinking of TRANSPLANTING’? 


Selecting a new plant site . . . regardless of the pur- 
pose for which it is intended . . . becomes a major 
project when one realizes all the angles that the com- 
pany’s executives must consider. 


There are many areas in the Union Pacific West that 
would come close to meeting your specifications—but 
what we'd like to do is help you find the one location 
that really has everything you're looking for. 


That’s why we suggest you get in touch with your 
nearest Union Pacific freight representative and let 


him start the wheels rolling. Or—outline your require- 
ments in a letter to the Industrial Development Dep't, 
Room 291, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
Either way, your request will receive prompt and con- 
fidential handling. 






Map at left shows 
eleven-state west- 
ern area served by 
Union Pacific. 
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Calculating Machines 


Lowest Priced, 
Complete Calculators 
on the MARKET! 


Write Dept. F-10 
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BUILDING MATERIALS LINEUP 
WHEN SHREWD investment advisers talk 
clients out of the market just before 
prices fall, they’re in for backslapping 
praise. But their troubles have only 
begun. Since no one ever got rich hold- 
ing cash, they must decide when the 
drop hits bottom, get customers rein- 
vested as quickly as possible. As im- 
portant as “when” is “in what.” 

As securities sunk last month, many 
a marketman eyed building materials, 
cautiously hinted the industry looked 
oversold and underpriced. While the 
Dow-Jones Industrials dropped about 
18% from 1953's high, eight big build- 
ing suppliers’ equities tumbled an aver- 
age 17.5%. Five of them—Harbison- 
Walker Refractories, Lehigh Portland 
Cement, Lone Star Cement, Johns- 
Manville, National Gypsum—were off 
more than 20%. Flintkote slipped 18%. 
Only Armstrong Cork (off 8.6%) and 
gilt-edged U. S. Gypsum (11.3%) were 
outperforming the averages. 

In autos, steels and chemicals effects 
of a leveling economy were already be- 


starts have been below the towem 
1,127,000 1952 rate, the total will gj 
be close to 1,000,000. And housig 
dollar value in 1953 may top last ye 
Continued heavy demand in 1954; 
implied by lusty population growth 
city-to-suburb shift and intersect 
migration. Greater homemaking @ 
petus comes from the highest consug 
income levels in history. In 
fields, commercial and industrial ¢ 
struction is likely to set records for # 
rest of 1953 and school and hospif 
needs have reached a crisis which ¢ 
not be ignored much longer. Y 
companies, in particular, should 

fit from state and federal highway 
plans. An adequate road system, guess 
the experts, will cost at least $6 billion 
annually for the next 15 years. 

If building materials demand live (Ta 
up to its promise, stocks in the field ranl 
are cheap. Earnings are higher this giv 
year than last, yields average 7.1% (o E 
the basis of 1952 payout, Flintkote dice 
yields a fabulous 9.7%). To find which Gyr 
equity in the industry did best in the wal 























ing felt and feared. Building boomed last ten years, ForBEs compared the rect 
on. Although new residential housing fiscal performances of the eight bigges! te 
axe 
Nat 
val 
I. BUILDING MATERIALS LINEUP, 1943-1952 lari 
ae ae cee 
Growth Liabilities Book Value on Sales Payout of ¢ 
ae 84% 4.06 13.6% 24.6% 53.2% not 
Lone Star Cement ...... 60 4.60 115 23.5 56.7 duc 
Lehigh Portland Cement. 42 6.78 8.8 22.9 43.1 out 
Johns-Manville ......... 100 2.92 13.1 14.7 56.6 As | 
Armstrong Cork ........ 74 8.95 10.4 9.6 50.0 app 
le RR 21 3.19 13.5 13.6 52.5 jenn 
National Gypsum ....... 269 5.31 15.0 18.0 87.4 hi 7 
Harbison-Walker ....... 58 8.01 11.9 19.1 53.9 I 
Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for - 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. ree 
and 
ing 
not 
II. BUILDING MATERIALS RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 but 
Market out 
Book Current Netin- Pretax Divi- Price buil 
Value Assets to come on Profit dend per $i of Composite 
Growth Liabil. Book Val. on Sales Payout Earnings Ranking ahe 
U. S. Gypsum ........ 8 4 2 1 8 $8.93 1 for 
Lone Star Cement. .... ;.* aa 2 8.60 2 (tie) “Sh 
Lehigh Portland Cement 7 1 8 3 7 8.56 6 
Johns-Manville ........ 2 8 4 6 5 8.43 5 
Armstrong Cork ....... 4 5 7 8 6 8.21 8 TH 
Flintkote ............ 8. 60) Seok. ot: RSS Ra 
National Gypsum ...... 1 2 1 5 8 6.34 2 (tie) - 
Harbison-Walker ...... 6 7 5 4 2 8.95 4 ra 
Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures tke 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price/earnings ratid € 
as reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns tory 
to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 
itt 
82. Forbes Oct 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM’S BAKER: _ 
so far, least recognized 


(Table I). Results were translated into 
rankings and a composite ranking was 
given each stock (Table II). 

Highest priced in terms of 1953 in- 
dicated earnings is the biggest—U. S. 
Gypsum, supplier of half the nation’s 
wall board and allied products. On the 
record it rates the highest performance 
score, earns widest margins before 
taxes, is second only to smaller rival 
National Gypsum in return on book 
value. At the other end of the popu- 
larity scale Harbison-Walker wus re- 
cently selling for only $3.95 per dollar 
of earnings, Yet, brickmaking H-W is 
not strictly a building materials pro- 
ducer. The 50-year-old Pittsburgher’s 
output is refractory brick for steel mills. 
As metal prospects seem to dim, H-W’s 
appeal declines, despite its better-than- 
average 19.1% pretax profit and second 
highest dividend payout. 

Least recognized is second-place 
$100.5 million National Gypsum. In 
10 years, Chairman Melvin H. Baker 
multiplied sales by five, assets by four 
and book value by nearly three. Mail- 
ing the lowest payout of the group did 
not increase NG’s market popularity, 
but gave Baker a chance to get bigger 
out of earnings. Like others in the 
building field, Baker sees a rosier vision 
ahead than many industrialists. “Sales 
for the last half of the year,” says he, 
should top” the first six months. 


ar 


TILE TAILORS 
Baxinc in the hot Pennsylvania sun in 
Lansdale last month, $5.8 million 
American Encaustic Tiling Company’s 
neatly designed building looked more 
© a progressive school than a fac- 
tory. Baking inside, however, was 12% 
of the nation’s daily building tile needs. 
Little known outside its field, the out- 
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-e- another outstanding achievement 


Now it’s goodbye—and good riddance—to bothersome, wasteful “skin” 
that formed on surfaces of partially used cans of paint! Thanks to MARBON 
9200 soluble high styrene paint chips and paint resins, paint manufac- 
turers are keeping their product permanently “skinned’”—every drop 
instantly usable, ready to spread. And this is only one of the ways MARBON 
9200 is making paint manufacturers and paint customers happy! 


Paints formulated with MARBON 9200 have no lingering odor . . . have 
a tougher finish that resists acids, alkalies, salts and industrial fumes... 
retain their original color and gloss through many more scrubbings . . . are 
easily applied over a wider variety of surfaces by brush, roller, spray, flow 
coat, tumbling and dipping. MARBON 9200—because it comes in four vis- 
cosity grades—allows producers of paint to expand their lines using the 
same basic ingredients and equipment. And these manufacturers make 
substantial processing savings in the bargain! . 


MARBON 9200 is just another example of how Borg-Warner research and 
development is helping industry improve its products and its profits! 


B-W Engineering makes it work 
B-W Production makes it available 


Almost every American benefits daily from the 185 products made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS « CALUMET STEEL ¢ CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR e FRANKLIN STEEL e INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON © MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT e MORSE CHAIN © MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE 
NORGE HEAT ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO,, LTD. ¢ WOOSTER DIVISION 
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PERFECT TV RECEPTION 
FOR YOUR COMMUNITY 


Discover now, how communities across 
the country are solving their TV reception 
problems—with RCA “‘Antenaplex.” 


This informative bulletin, tells how 
“fringe-area”’ towns and mountain-ringed 
communities now get clear-picture recep- 
tion through this master antenna system. 


Whether you are interested in “Antena- 
plex” as an important, income-producing 
business—or as a worth-while community 
project—you’ll want to read this factual 
bulletin. For Your Copy, WriTE Sound 
Products, Radio Corporation of America, 
Dept. 231V, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


© 


SOUND PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


Tmks. ® 








. CAM BEM. H./. 
tm Conede: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montrest 





fit boasts the oldest name in the trade. 
But the company itself is one of the 
newest. Last month, while older firms 
adjusted sales sights to a “leveling off,” 
President Malcolm A. Schweiker riffled 
through a five-to-six-month order back- 
log, wondered if his 700 employees 
would ever catch up. 

Neat, straight-spoken Schweiker has 
been tailoring tiles al] his life. With his 
brother Roy, he scraped up a little 
money in 1923, launched Franklin Tile. 
The venture, recalls Roy, set off years 
of “far more 18-hour than 8-hour 
days,” gradually carried them to third 
place in the $61 million industry. To 
get there, the brothers sweated out a 
profit every year, even in darkest de- 
pression, finally caught the govern- 
ment’s eye. Troubled with a $250,000 
debt owed by the original, badly-man- 
aged American Encaustic Tile, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation exam- 
iners invited Malcolm to manage his 
ailing rival. In three years, Schweiker 
repaid the loan, pooled AET’s facilities 
with his own. The two merged in 1948. 
“Although we kept the better-known 
name,” explains the tileman, “not one 
employee of the old company is still 
with us.” Other factors have changed, 
too. Sales in 1946 were $753,000, 3.3% 
of national production. They hit $7.5 
million, or 12%, last year. The Schwei- 
kers earned 29% before taxes in 1952 





ACTION of the body muscles 


keeps the body fit the 
EXERCYCLE way 


Here is the secret used at home by 
thousands of men and women— 
including many physicians—to lick the 
feeling of staleness and stuffiness 
from lack of exercise. Exercycle 
represents an altogether new 
experience, concentrating the motions 
of horseback riding, rowing, swim- 
ming, cycling in a most pleasant form. 
Gives your body action where you 


whew ee 
Association 
Pysucanoss 









Silent—Vibrationless 
Designed for Home Use 


need it most. Helps bring in waist- [™ ™ MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET ==" 


EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your illustrated brochure (free) 


line; improves circulation tone, F-10-58 
and regularity disturbed by 
sedentary living. A great 


husband-and-wife treat. You'll 











Mr. 

like what Exercycle does to the Mis.) aur —y 
iss PLEASE PRI 

way you feel and look. 

Address 
Send for booklet—free. 

City. Zone State 
(Also distributed in Conada) lis saeuinuanhs sabi SERS dae ads che Gis Auk taal i ae eee 
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compared with an average 15% for ¢ 
industry and their own 6.7% six years 
ago. 3 

As plant managers, Roy and Mccoy 
have poured 30c dollars into nei 
lous maintenance and mechanization, 
Instead of spending boomtime = 
profits for fancy promotion, they have 
set up almost every breakable machine 
in duplicate, one to stand by in case 
the other fails. Labor costs are whittled 
to 26% of gross, although unionized em. 
ployees admit they get top pay. To ag 
sure raw material supplies—notably ¢ 
scarce ceramic grade aluminum silicat 
which limits clay shrinkage — 
formed the General Minerals Compa 
in 1951, bought enough mining pro 
erty to tie up a 25-year supply. - 

As financiers, AET’s operators have 
nothing in front of 645,200 common 
shares except a $794,853 long-term 
mortgage—$1 of debt for every $7.37 
in assets. Recently selling near 7, the 
common pays 15c quarterly, yields 
8.5%. Roy Schweiker estimates this 
years earnings at about $1.07—the 
same as last year—says they will go to 
about $1.60 next year if excess prem 
taxes are repealed. 

As salesmen, the brothers have @ 
shrewd philosophy. While demand has 
forced capacity operations, AET hag 
deliberately restricted customers ~ 
buying only 50% of their needs fro 
the firm. The theory is simple: (1) 
gets hard-to-buy AET tile into 
hands of as many users as possi 
(2) “We know our product is more 
demand than any other. If busin 
slackens even 50% (and he doubts 
will happen), we figure contractors 
keep on getting just as much as ey 
from us.” The policy was vindicate 
last year when industry sales fell off 
20% and AET’s rose 7%. “If we tried t¢ 
get all of anyone's business, our pr0s- 
perity would be tied to theirs.” 

But just in case building and repair 
activity really recedes, AET’s well-kept 
plant can break even at less than 50% 
of capacity, compared with 80% to 85% 
for most heavy industry. 

To avoid regional fluctuations, sales 
are well scattered geographically ex 
cept west of the Rockies, where freight 
rates would devour profits. While costs 
are high, the Schweikers have no plans 
to expand west or anywhere else until 
new units as efficient as the old can be 
acquired at reasonable prices. ~ 
spreading out, they figure, execu 
become absentee managers, 
stretched too thinly for proper con 
“Right now,” says Roy, “we know 
job and we're making money at® 
There’s no sense in growing just 
the sake of being biggest. We'd rath 
be the most profitable.” 
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Untangler 

Patented “Coilette” wire spring snaps 
on telephone cord and keeps it in place. 
Model 101 is especially designed for 
telephone cords. Model 102 is for use 


on heavier cords such as dictaphones, 
electric irons, machine tool cords, sol- 
dering irons, toasters, vacuum cleaners 
and drop lights (Huff Sales Co., Box 
987, Newark, Del.). 


Self-Ease 

This unit will allow a patient to ad- 
just his own standard hospital bed. De- 
signed to save hospital nurses’ time now 


spent in cranking the patients’ beds up 
and down (Self Ease Units, Inc., 1026 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.). 


Add-Vise 


A pair of adjustable pipe jaws have 
been made which fit any standard vise 
and will hold pipe or other round stock 
in place. Can be used in vertical, hor- 
izontal, or any angular position (H. A. 
Johnson, P.O. 62, Fruitvale Station, 
Oakland 1, Calif.). 
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One-For-All 


A ball-point pen refill has been de- 
veloped which fits over 100 different 
brands of retractable ball pens. Refill 
is preslotted to break off to the same 
length as the customer’s old ball-point 


pen cartridge (Fisher Pen Co., 757 
Waveland Ave., Chicago 13, Ill.). 


Cord ’n Reel 


Twenty-five feet of rubber-coated ex- 
tension cord with built-in electric out- 
let in a winding reel. Unwind one foot 


ee 


or all twenty-five, current passes 
through the reel wherever you stop 
(House of Ideas, Racine, Wis.). 


Reel Sprinkler 


This lawn sprinkler automatically 
winds up the hose. Propelled by the 
water it sprinkles, it will follow a 
straight path, go around trees or other 


obstacles or remain in a fixed position. 
Two spray heads water an area 30 to 
70 feet wide up to 125 feet long. If con- 
nected to an automatic shut-off valve, 
Reel Sprinkler will wind itself up and 
turn itself off when its job is done (Reel 
Sprinkler Co., 1801 North Westwood 
Ave., Toledo 7, Ohio). 
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That big “‘ID’’ shown above is your 
guide to greater desk value ...a 
symbol of honest craftsmanship, of en- 
during investment. You'll find it in the 
middle drawer of every Indiana Desk. 
And in every Indiana Desk you'll find 
selected woods, skillfully fashioned into 
an efficient working tool for today’s of- 
fice — lastingly durable and attractive — 
with real budget appeal. 


Don’t buy until you see your Indiana 
Desk dealer. If you don’t know his name, 
please write us now. 


oe e 
untliand deak co. 
JASPER, INDIANA U.S.A. 





| Free Information Tells How 


You Can Have More, 


Do More, Be Happier 

You need not be held back by disturbing emotions, 
mental handicaps, lack of influence over others, 
too little energy. iM 

Use Your Sleeping Powers 

NEO-SCIENCE reveals the physical, mental and 
emotional conditions for successful, happy living. It 
teaches you to develop and control your body, mind, 
emotions and behavior; finds and uses hidden powers, 
energizes body and mind, builds success habits. 
NEO-SCIENCE requires no tiresome exercises, no 
pane restrictions of activities, and no absurd 

efs. 

NEO-SCIENCE differs in every way from all other 
plans. It is a complete, scientific, sensible, practical 
and joyous way of living. And it will work for you. 

Send Your Name For Free Lecture 

You can begin your advancement towards a fuller, 
happier life by sending your name and address to 
Dr. Denton B. Higbe, 4955 Wolfram St., Chicago 41, 








Til Do it now. 











Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe A.Y.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE [AMORC} CALIFORNIA 








What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Shows why and §$ 
how every person should make a will. How to 
protect your CAPITAL... . safeguard your 
ESTATE. Also—Real Estate Law, $1 ... 
Inheritance Laws, $1 . . . Businessmen’s Law, 
Mail $1. each. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C-3 
43 West i6th Street, New York I!, N. Y. 





This is the profile of a bank 


OST OF THE TIME marble and 
; steel disguise it. But after a 

visit or two to any bank you begin 
to see its true profile. 

It may be the face of a teller, a file 
clerk, a loan officer or—the presi- 
dent. Whoever it is, this much is 
certain—the profile of a bank is al- 
ways the face of the man or woman 
in the bank you know best. 

Why? 

Because banks are people. Tellers’ 
cages, vaults, iron gates—all the 
familiar symbols of banks — are 
nothing more than tools used by 


human hands to get the job done. 

Yes— banks are people. More to 
the point, they are conscientious 
professionals who see banking as a 
career rather than just another way 
to earn a living. 

To Mr. and Mrs. America this 
says, ‘‘ Your money (along with your 
country’s financial tradition) is in 
good hands.” 

It also means that the business of 
putting money to work—banking’s 
basic function—is administered by 
responsible professionals with a keen 
sense of trade competition, and a 
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highly developed awareness of cus- 
tomer service. 

These people are America’s banks. 
Bank buildings, however simple oF 
ornate, are only their workshops. It 
is their humanness that transforms 
facades of marble and steel into faces 
of friendliness and warmth. 

Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in AmericaD 
progress. 

a oe ~ 
The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Forbes 





THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How pe —. are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


tural 
How intensively work BLS averag 
4 weekly hours in on yee once : 


4. Are oe spending or saving? (FRB department 
store sales 


5. How pa money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 
141 key centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and 5 for 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 
revision.* 
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Why optimism 


ELECTIONS are swayed by sentiment. 
We all know that. 

But how many of us recognize that 
at this stage of our business cycle our 
economic future can be determined 
very largely by expressed sentiments? 

If enough of us resort to prophesy- 
ing depression, depression could logi- 
cally set in. 

On the other hand, if optimism 
should be more widely radiated, con- 
ditions are likely to continue satisfac- 
torily, 

I am not a Christian Scientist, but 
this I have noted for many years: In- 
dividuals-women oftener than men— 
who were chronic whiners, hypochon- 
driacs, who continuously bewailed the 
state of their health, became changed 
human beings after turning Christian 
Scientists. Their changed mental con- 
dition brought about better physical 


is warranted 


began to éxude optimism, cheerful- 
ness, buoyancy, confidence, serenity. 
In short, they became “new creatures,” 
a comfort to themselves and to others, 
cherishing and inspiring unwavering 
faith in today and tomorrow. 

A British doctor tells me that, after 
they have witnessed a movie depicting 
some form of illness, or after reading 
patent medicine advertisements har- 
rowingly describing ill-health symp- 
toms, many women immediately send 
in calls for doctors to visit them—un- 
der Britain’s socialized medicine, this 
costs the “patients” nothing. He re- 
lates that, since doctors could be sum- 
moned free, sheerly imaginary ailments 
have multiplied staggeringly. 

After President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt took office at a time of panic, he 
ringingly declared: “The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.” 





Roosevelt enunciated that pronounce- 
ment the country was in a very bad 
way. 

What is the position of the United 
States today? 

We have been smashing all eco- 
nomic records. 

Gainful employment never before 
was so great. 

Industry, as a whole, seldom has 
been more prosperous. 

Dividend distributions 
their highest peak. 

Wages never before were so high. 

We can definitely count upon early 
tax relief for individuals and corpora- 
tions. 

We have an Administration pursu- 
ing economy: already more than 105,- 
000 tax-eaters have been severed from 
our national payroll since President 
Eisenhower took hold. 

Our defense costs are being pruned. 

War, involving all its ghastly cost in 
blood and money, has been supplanted 
by peace in Korea. 

So, should we cowardly resign our- 
selves to depression and disaster? 

Did any people ever have more rea- 
son than we Americans have today for 
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condition. They ceased seeing the That statement should receive pro-_ cherishing faith in the future? 
world through dark-blue glasses. They found consideration today. When Be optimistic! 
*Final figures for the five components (1947.49 = 100) 

July ’52 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. ’53 Feb. Mar. April May June July 
Production .......4.+- 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 127 128.1 129.2 130.3 130.8 ° 130.3 130.3 125.5 
Employment ......... 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.0 111.7 112.1 113.0 113.0 
Serres 100.0 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 101.8 102.0 101.3 
BR rc 9.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 109.8 109.0 103.0 

i Navel 137.4 116.0 , , ; 
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NEW LOWS 
NOVEMBER? 


Or is the market a buy now? 


Adams Express Curtis Wright Warner Bros 
Alleghany Corp. Bellanca White Motor 
Assoc Dry Goods Del& Hud RR Gray Mfg 
Bridgep Brass Lukens Steel Sharon Steel 
El Paso Nat Gas Servel Capital Airl 
N Mex & Ariz L Penn Coal&C Daystrom 
Tex PacCoal&O Heyes Mfg Houston Oil 
Gulf Mob &ORR_ Raytheon Wheeling Stl 
Tri-Continental Sinclair Oil Jones & L Stl 
West Auto Sply So Cal Edison __ Beaunit Mills 


Based on visual trend projection, we forecast 
probable 1953-54 high and low for each stock. 
This price objective is a valuable guide for short 
selling and short covering, as well as for regular 
buying and selling. Other valuable information 
includes data on which stocks are being bought 
or sold by the mutual funds. 

To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic ana ysis of the above stocks and many 
additiona! issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-102. Or send $5 with this ad for series F-102 
and four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.’”’ New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, x: 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
Aah th hn hh st Oh lA i a Aa a a ha he a a 
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Some stocks that are not attractive 


IN My Last Two articles I called read- 
ers’ attention to several groups of stocks 
which I considered attractive purchases 
around current levels—namely, utilities, 
foods, tobaccos, some sugars, and indi- 
vidual situations like General Electric, 


Union Carbide, duPont, for investment, 


and Pepsi-Cola, Western Union, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox, American Broad- 
casting-Paramount for speculation. 

At this time, I wish to comment on 
some stocks which are either (1) still 
quite high and appear to be headed 
lower, or (2) have lost their invest- 
ment or speculative appeal for one rea- 
son or another, and, in my opinion, 
should be sold. 

American Car & Foundry has had an 
erratic earnings and dividend record 
through the years. The stock reached a 
high of 49 earlier this year and has 
since declined to 30. Now selling 
around 31, from which it may have a 
technical rally, but I believe the earn- 











How Good Are 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Have Best Records Since 1949? 


3 Investment Trusts Favored 


Ce new Report on the performance of 27 leading Mutual Funds and 
Investment Trusts over the past 4-year bull market shows that while 
some have recorded gains twice that of the general market, others have 
made a poor showing, gaining only half as much as the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials. This revealing study will help you to rate the management ability 
of the following investment companies: 


Dividend Shares 
Eaton & Howard 
Fidelity Fund 


Adams Express 
Affiliated Fund 
Amer Int Fund 


Boston Fund Fundamental Inv 
Carriers & Gen Gen Amer Inv 
Comm Inv Tr Incorporated Inv 
Consol Inv Tr Investors Mut 


Lehman Corp 
Loomis-Sayles 
Mass Inv Gro 
Mass Invest 
National Inv 
Pac-Amer Inv 


Geo Putnam F 
Scudder, Stevens 
Selected Amer 
State St Inv 
Tri-Continent 
US & Foreign 
Wellington Fund 


Every holder or prospective buyer of Investment Company shares should 
have this timely Report. As a guide to new purchases, our Staff selects the 
shares of three companies as currently most attractive. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive without extra charge 
the next four issues of UNITED Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


UNITED Reports ;~— Fit Out courON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—- 


are backed by 33 years’ ex- 
perience in counselling 
investors. They are used 


| Name...... c 


by more investorsthanany | Address ...... 


other advisory service. | 


ACT NOW! Mail 


FM-15 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


| 
coupon with only $1 ! 210 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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by JOSEPH D. COODMAy 


ings outlook for 
the company is 
poor. 

Bullard, rec- 
ommended here 
at 6 in Septem- 
ber 1949, ad- 
vanced to a high 
of 25 this year, 
where it is now selling. Earnings and 
dividends in recent years have been 
excellent. However, I do not believe 
this trend will continue, as the general 
level of business appears to be headed 
lower, particularly the automotive in- 
dustry, which is one of the companys 
most important customers. In addition, 
company’s government orders have al- 
ready begun to decline. 

Creole Petroleum a leading Vene- 
zuelan oil producer and controlled by 
Standard Oil of N. J., appears especial- 
ly vulnerable at this time, inasmuch as 
the company can be seriously affected 
by the resumption of Iranian oil open- 
tions. The stock advanced from 28 in 
1949, to 85 in 1951. I think it has done 
enough. Present price, 68. For the 
speculators, this stock would appear to 
be an exceptionally good short sale at 
this time. 

Denver Rio Grande has advanced 
sensationally from a low of 14 in 194, 
to a high of 97 this year. Now around 
82. Seems high at this level. 

Electric Storage Battery has acted 
badly since 1949. “Never buy a stock 
that won’t go up in a bull market. The 
insiders are out of it.” I do not see any- 
thing important ahead for this stock. 
The same applies to McCall Corpora- 
tion. 

General Shoe, compared with its 
1949 low of 24, would seem high 
enough around 44, its current price. 
High this year, 51. I do not see any- 
thing particularly important in the 
company’s earnings and dividend out- 
look for the next year or so. 

Gillette, likewise, has advanced set- 
sationally since 1949, during which pe 
riod its stock was split 2-for-1. Around 
current levels, 38, it would seem high 
enough. Company is America’s largest 
manufacturer of razors and razor 
blades. 

Goodrich is a fine company, to be 
sure. The stock was split 3-for-1 ™ 
1951. The present price in the middle 
60s, compares with 15 in 1948. I do 
not believe this price can be mail 
tained. 

Houston Oil is engaged in the pie 
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duction and distribution of oil and nat- 
ural gas. The current price of 59 is 
very high, compared with the early 
1943 level of 3. Earnings and divi- 
dends per share, in my opinion, are not 
large enough to justify the present 


Madson Motor Car, recommended 
here earlier this year around 15, and 
now selling around 11, has been a dis- 
appointment. Directors’ recent omission 
of the regular 25-cent quarterly divi- 
dend came as a surprise, and the stock 
declined sharply. Finances are strong; 
with working capital position of over 
$95 a share, which warrants the 
thought that the company is merger 
material. However, such a possibility 
seems remote at this writing, and I sug- 
gest that unless one wishes to specu- 
late on this possibility, that the stock 
be sold. 

International Paper and Lily Tulip 
have been holding up well, and I am 
not at all sure that they will react 
much, in spite of the fact that I do not 
believe the present earnings of this in- 
dustry will be maintained next year. I 
suggest then, that investors hold these 
stocks for long-term growth, and that 
traders take profits with the chance 
that they may be repurchased at slight- 
ly lower levels later on. 

Ohio Oil has declined slowly from its 
1952 high of 60 to its current price of 
58. I believe this decline will continue. 

Wheeling Steel was split 2-for-1 in 
1950, subsequently adyanced to 46; 
now around 33. Considering the stiff 
competition that lies ahead in this field, 
I believe the stock is amply priced. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Dillon Anderson of Houston, Tex., 
and John W. Reavis, of Cleveland, 
elected directors of Westinghouse Elec- 
trie Corp. 

Leland §. Brown, elected a vice- 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York. 


A. B. Brown, elected president of the 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Co. 

G. B. Coit, elected president of the 
General Latex and Chemical Corp. 

Leroy A. Peterson, president of the 
Otis Elevator Co., elected a director of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
E. R. Rowley, elected president, a 
directo, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Titanium Metals 
Corp. of America. 

Willard G. Hampton, elected vice- 
President in charge of operations of the 
New York Telephone Co. 


October 15, 1958 





If we can, we’d be glad to—because that’s our business. 


You see, we work in the Research Department at Merrill 
Lynch, along with four or five times as many others, and it’s our 
job to see that you get the help you need when it comes to 
investing. 

Not that we know all the answers—we don’t. 


But among us, we think we can usually come up with a 
pretty sound solution to any problem involving stocks or bonds. 


BECAUSE we maintain a library of 800 basic source books... 
index 5,000 or more financial periodicals and government 
reports ... keep up-to-date information files on thousands of 
different companies... 


BECAUSE day in and day out a number of us do nothing but 
follow important developments in individual industries, such 
as oil, steel, television, and the like... 


BECAUSE others of us work full-time at analyzing the stocks 
people own... reporting on their strong points and weak ones 
... making the best recommendations we can for safety of 
principal, liberal income, or price appreciation ... 


BECAUSE we answer thousands of questions each year about 
investing ... prepare hundreds and hundreds of investment 
programs to suit different situations, different objectives. 


So, if you’d like a current review of the stocks you own, a well- 
informed opinion on any you're thinking of buying, or an 
investment program suitable for your extra funds, just ask. 


There’s no charge for these services, no obligation. We’ll be 
happy to help if we can. Simply address your letter to— 


Water A. ScHOoLL, Department SD-70 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 








FREE rwis pusticarion 


50 Stocks 


BABSON says SWITCH! 





JHERE are 400 active stocks on 
Babson’s Switch list. For a limited 
tire only, BABSON’S REPORTS will 
send those who request it a switch list 
of 50 common stocks absolutely FREE, . 
Your stocks may be on this list. 


FREE—Babson’s 7-Stock Check 


Send us a list of 7 stocks you own or 
intend to buy. We will vs co 
promptly whether Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 
This FREE offer may be withdrawn 
without notice, so ACT NOW to get 
your : 
(1) 50 STOCKS TO SWITCH . 
(2) BABSON'S 7-STOCK CHECK 


Write Today to Dept F-132. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 




















@> BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warants go down to very low prices 
and afford the greatest potential appre- 
ciation on a rebound. Example: In one 
market cycle a $500 investment in Tri- 


Continental warrants appreciated to 


LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the full 
story of warrants, accompanied by a list 
of 50 common stock warrants you should 
know about. For your copy, send $2 to 


R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F, 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 











MARKET COMMENT 





Watching for real opportunities 


READERS seem to like this supply area- 
demand area philosophy, which has to 
be based on the D-J Averages. Person- 
ally, I think it is highly theoretical and 
almost impossible to apply to individ- 
ual issues. Its chief utility would seem 
to be as a measurement of the quality 
or “tone” of the stock market. It is more 
helpful in locating buying and selling 
points for institutional type shares than 
in judging the price position of run-of- 
mine issues. 

Right at present there are “supply 
areas” at 265-267 in the D-J Industrials 
and at 95-96 in the D-J Rails. 

If these supply areas are mastered, 
the next ones would appear to be about 
269-270 and 99-101, respectively. 

The “demand area” looks more im- 
portant to me over the near term. The 
natural thing to expect, after the late 
September rally, would be a test of 
the mid-September lows, which were 
254.36 in the Industrials and 90.39 in 
the Rails. I have an idea that support 
at the old lows may be a bit stubborn 
for a time, but I have not given up the 
thought of something like 240 in the 
Industrials and 85 in the Rails eventu- 
ally. 

It seems a little silly to keep on 
looking for “the bear market low” of 
such a selective market. The bull mar- 
ket highs were made over a period of 
at least 32 months, scattered all over 
it. The bear market lows probably will 
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Learn about 
WAS $2.25 LOW 1953; $13.75 HIGH. 


then to $2.20 in about a year. 
ATOMIC STOCKS 


A detailed special report on the 
atomic energy and uranium mining 
industry, covering: 

28 Canadian uranium stocks. 
U. S. uranium mining stocks. 
Atomic instrument makers. 
Uranium milling companies. 
Builders of AEC plants. 
Low-priced uranium stocks. 
Importance of atomic energy. 


Atomic Report $2 [J 


Address 


SUCCESS PUBLISHERS, INC. 





2 SPECIAL REPORTS— 


ATOMIC-URANIUM STOCKS 


What They Are... 
35 Now Traded... 


atomic-uranium stocks in the U.S. and Canada. GUNNAR GOLD 


Learn how to trade in warrants which are similar to low-priced stocks. For 
example, Frobisher warrants were 30c in 1952, went to $2.21, then back to 50c, 


=e ee Order Form eam mm com oom cee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe me Please Printes eee oe oe 


Warrants $2 [ 
a SEE OR at ke Li Fees 8 


Dept. Cl, 710 S. Federal, Chicago 5, lil. 


WARRANTS 


This report discusses in detail what 
warrants are, their importance, how 
traded. Lists the 35 warrants traded 
in the U. S. and Canada; gives ex- 
change and price of common and or 
warrants; lists exercise’ price and ex- 
piration date plus price range data. 


Both Reports $3 [J 
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by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


be made in some- 
thing the same 
way, although 
over a rather 
shorter period, I 
would guess, for 
instance, that we 
already have 
seen the bear 
market lows in 
many textile issues, in most of the elee- 
tronics, in practically all of the natural 
gas shares, and in such special stocks 
as American Seating, Charles Pfizer, 
Beatrice Foods, United Fruit and Vick 
Chemical. I suspect we have not seen 
them in most of the rails, in most of 
the mines and in many of the oils. 

The price adjustment is much fur- 
ther progressed in low-priced highly 
speculative shares of marginal compa- 
nies than in good stocks. Many of these 
have been in a fairly consistent down- 
trend since 1946. Probably there is no 
hurry about buying such “rubbish,” 
but “rubbish” usually is a buy when 
absolutely no one wants it. In making 
tax sales of “rubbish” and “near-rub- 
bish,” therefore, I would be inclined 
to put the money back into the same 
type of stuff rather than to grade up. 
That’s a new thought in this column! 

I don’t like to “recommend” low- 
priced stocks, so these suggestions 
should be regarded only as issues into 
which other low-priced issues sold for 
tax losses might be switched. All of 
them are down 40% to 90% from their 
1946-1953 highs. All of them appear 
to represent solvent companies whi 
“have a chance.” None of them are 
“quality.” Here they are: American 
Safety Razor, Armour & Co., Atlas 
Plywood, Bigelow-Sanford, Braniff Ait- 
ways, Chicago Yellow Cab, Day Mines, 
Dr. Pepper, Firth Carpet, Gar-Wood, 
Hecla Mining, Holly Sugar, Loew’, 
McQuay-Norris, Natomas, Pend Oreille, 
Publicker, F. G. Shattuck, Alexander 
Smith, Spiegel, Wayne Pump, Wilson 
¢& Co. If I had to pick two of these, 
the two would be Firth Carpet and 
Wilson & Co. 


Back in May, this column com 
mented favorably on Transmountam 
Oil Pipe Line, then selling at around 
38%, Canadian Funds. Recently the 
stock sold as low as 18%. It is selling 
around 21 as this is written. The com 
pany has built, and has just put into 
operation, a 711-mile $86 million pipé 
line connecting the oil fields in West 
ern Canada (Edmonton) with the Pe 
cific Coast (Burnaby, near Vancouver); 
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fnitial through-put is . disappointing, 
due to tanker competition in the Pacific 
Coast market. Daily runs appear to be 
far below expectations. This may be a 

time to buy the stock because (1) 
all the former speculative enthusiasm 
seems to be out of it, (2) western Can- 
ada oil is going to move to market 
eventually, and a lot of it over this 
pipe line, (3) subsidiaries of such im- 

t companies as Gulf Oil, Imperi- 
al Oil Ltd., Richfield Oil, Shell Oil and 
Union Oil of California have a large 
share interest in the venture, and (4) 
increased refining capacity is being 
built in the outlet area which the pipe 
line serves. The Canadian bear market 
has been much more drastic and much 
less selective than our own, principally 
because there was much more and 
much worse speculation in the Cana- 
dian securities than in the American 
issues. 

One of the best non-dividend 
“values” in the railroad field would ap- 
pear to be in Western Maryland com- 
mon stock at around 20-21. On the 
basis of the present capitalization it 
looks as if this fast freight road may 
eam $10 or $12 a share this year. 
Should the recapitalization plan go 
through some time next year, earning 
power apparently would be diluted by 
not much more than $2 a share. No 
dividends can be paid on the common, 
of course, till back dividends on the 
closely held preferred are paid off or 
eliminated by exchange of stock. Any- 
one who buys the stock should do so 
in full realization of the current preju- 
dice against even the better dividend- 
paying rails. Western Maryland com- 
mon has not sold below 18 since 1950. 

A low-priced issue which has con- 
siderable appeal is Western Natural 
Gas, which sells over-the-counter at 
around 14, Last year’s earnings of 37c 
a share are a poor measure of this nat- 
ural resource-rich company’s eventual 
profit potential. It is a producer rather 
than a pipe line company, and should 
profit eventually from higher prices for 
natural gas. It has gas sales contracts 
with E] Paso Natural Gas (which is a 
large shareowner), Cities Service, 
Carthage - Hydracol, Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line and Tennessee Gas 
Transmission. It is understood that re- 
cent drilling has been productive of 
favorable results. 

In spite of all this talk about some 
ind of a new domestic defense pro- 
gram aimed to offset Russian progress 
with the A-Bomb and the H-Bomb, I 
continue to look for a gradual and 
eventually important reduction in re- 
amament spending. Notwithstanding 
all the confusing and often contradic- 
tory indications, it seems to me that 
international tensions definitely are eas- 
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some will stick . . 


leading steel stocks in 1954. 


favorable developments. 


SPECIAL: 


stocks, including: 


Allegheny-Ludium Harbison-Walker 

Armco Steel Jones & Laughlin 

Bethlehem Steel Steel 

General Electric Maytag Co. 

International Tel. McGraw Electric 
National Steel 


Philco 
Radio Corp. U. S. Stee 
Republic Steel 
Servel Electric 
Sharon Steel 
Stromberg-Carlson 


STEEL STOCKS 


and the No. 1 Growth Industry of the Next Decade 


yar investors are aware that the primary fact about the steel industry is that 
steel is no longer going into inventories. The price increases have been 
announced; the shortages overcome; the stocking-up period is over; the operating 
rate on the decline. Dividends look big relative to the prices of steel stocks, and 

t - but not all. There is no simple pattern. Investors will find in 
this week's 48-page edition of the Value Line Ratings and Reports a timely analysis, 
including earliest estimates of the earnings, dividends and probable prices of 20 
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a number of probabilities not yet fully appraised by the market. 
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charge with this special offer. it covers 39 leading steel and electrical equipment 
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Sylvania Electric 
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Westinghouse Electric 
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This special offer will also bring you, at no 
extra charge, the complete summary of the 
Value Line’s specific recommendations on all 
613 leading common stocks supervised by this 
service the year ’round. It brings you not only 
the Value Line’s estimates of 1953 earnings, 
dividends and price expectancies, but also first 
estimates of what earnings and dividends are 
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likely to be, on average, in the post-excess- 
profits-tax years 1954-56 and the capital appre- 
ciation expectancy for each stock based on these 
more distant estimates. It may prove profitable 
to you to check your list of stock holdings 
against this Summary now to determine what 
action to take. 
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ing and that our people, as well as our 
government, are slow to accept this 
fact. 

I cannot get far away from the idea 
that the economy is passing through 
an adjustment in which somewhat low- 
er business volumes and moderately 
lower earnings should be expected. To 
what extent the government can gen- 
erate more “confidence” to offset this 
adjustment remains to. be seen. In the 
broader sense, I doubt very much 
whether business and the market can 
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be “talked up” or “talked down.” Easi- 
er credit, of course, helps; but we must 
have willingness to use the credit as 
well as credit availability. The adjust- 
ment, as I see it, should not be too 
long or too deep. 

While it is in progress, the shrewd 
investor will be on the lookout for real 
opportunities. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Details new techniques developed by major com- 
panies to reward executives through stock options 
—deferred pay and pension plans—family mainte- 
nance—expense arrangements, etc. Shows how 
executives can provide family security while re- 
ceiving incentives to stay on the job. $12.50 


5 | YOU, YOUR HEIRS 
AND YOUR ESTATE 


By G. B. Gordon 


Shows how every individual can build his estate 
and develop security for his family and heirs by 
minimizing taxes, handling property and invest- 
m nts, making a limited estate go farther, the 
comparative advantages of gifts vs. eee 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





The outlook for railroad stocks 


SPECULATIVELY inclined investors al- 
ways have had a strong liking for rail- 
road stocks because they usually move 
fast and over a wider price range than 
the rank and file of industrials. In the 
1949-53 advance, for instance, the 
Dow-Jones_ railroad stock average 
gained 174%, or more than twice as 
much as the 81% rise in the industrials. 
It goes without saying that the rails 
are also going down faster in a declin- 
ing market. They lost 15.4% in the 
August-September setback, compared 
with 7.7% for the industrials. 

The greater price volatility of rail- 
road securities is the natural reflection 
of the wide fluctuations in earnings 
which result from the relative inflexi- 
bility of a large portion of the indus- 
try’s expenses and from the leveraged 
capital structure of many major rail- 
roads. In the last decade net income of 
the nation’s Class I railroads ranged 
from a wartime high of $902 million in 
1942 to a postwar low of $287 million 
in 1946 and an estimated $925 million 
in 1953, which would be a new all- 
time high. With a roller coaster record 
like this it is not surprising that rail- 
road earnings and dividends are being 
appraised cautiously. It is equally ob- 
vious why conservative investors steer 
clear of railroad stocks, almost without 
exception. 

The railroad industry is now facing 
a combination of circumstances which 
could cause a fairly sharp dip in profits 
next year. On the one side is the pros- 
pect of lower freight traffic resulting 
from a possible decline in business ac- 
tivity. A 10% decline in revenues has 
been predicted by several experts, al- 
though I don’t think it will be nearly 
that bad. On the other side, the rail- 
roads will soon be confronted with de- 
mands for a wage increase with the 
unions expected to ask for a 37% cents 
an hour pay boost, plus fringe bene- 
fits. While they will not get as much 
as that, it would be unrealistic to allow 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


for an increase in 
wage rates of less 
than 10 cents an 
hour, which might 
cost the industry 
something like 
$125 to $150 mil- 
lion (after taxes). 

The combination 
of lower revenues 
and rising wage costs could slash net 
earnings of the railroad industry from 
the 1953 peak of $925 million to per- 
haps $650 to $700 million in 1954. It 
will help a great deal, of course, that 
the railroads have greatly increased 
their operating efficiency, and progress 
in reducing the labor factor will un- 
doubtedly continue. Furthermore, their 
physical condition is excellent, better 
than ever, and many railroads can eas- 
ily afford to cut back on maintenance 
for a year or two if the profit squeeze 
should become too severe. Finally, part 
or all of the forthcoming wage hike 
may be offset by a compensating rate 
increase. 

Many good-grade railroad stocks are 
selling at unusually low prices in rela 
tion to current as well as prospective 
earnings, and dividend yields of 7% and 
more abound. Obviously the stock mat- 
ket does not regard the present level 
of earnings as “normal” and anticipates 
a decline of considerable magnitude. 
Therefore, while it would be unwise to 
ignore the less favorable aspects of the 
railroad outlook, exaggerated pessimism 
at the present market level is unwal- 
ranted, too. As a matter of fact, even 
if we assume a rather drastic decline in 
earnings, we find that present dividend 
rates of the more strongly situated rail- 
roads would be entirely secure. 

Of course, this is not the time to buy 
just any railroad stock, and very few 
investors are qualified to make theit 
own earnings projections and quality 
appraisals. The leverage factor, when 

(CoNTINUED ON pAGE 47) 





Price 

times 

CT tee eae ee ee 

Average Estim. Proj. Rate 1953 Yield Ratio 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. $12.69 $14.50 $12.00 $5.75 90% 64% 175 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 10.47 15.50 11.50 5.00 61% 81 54 
Kansas City Southern........ 8.81 10.75 8.25 250 38% 65 47 
Louisville & Nashville....... 8.45 12.50 10.00 450 604 74 60 
Seaboard Air Line.......... 5.87 9.00 7.00 3.20 39% 81 586 
Southern Railway .......... 6.60 12.00 8.50 250 41% 61 48 
Union Pacific .............. 13.69 15.50 1150 600 101K 59 88 

* 1948-1952 period. 
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YOUNG MEN (30-50 years) CAN 
LAY FORTUNE'S FOUNDATION 


BASIC CYCLE NOW 
KEYS LIFETIME 
OPPORTUNITY 


Correct First Step 
Tabulated by Experts 


S. Washburn Miiler 


Prov.—T.S.—Oct. 15.—A man in 
this city with 30 years of amazing 
Wall Street success was interviewed as 
to the present position of the Stock 
Market. Professionally, this man cor- 
rectly forecast the 1929 crash—and 
also the recent one; but your veteran 
interviewer here was startled at the 
odd twist the talk finally took. He 
started off with the time-worn ques- 
tion “What do you think of the mar- 
ket, Mr. Tillman?” 


Said he, “This is a young man’s 
market! This is the beginning of 
America’s greatest era. Star pitchers 
are “warming up.” I will tell you 
who the winning pitchers are to be— 
(1) is America’s World leadership, 
(2) is America’s premiere scientific 
power, (3) is America’s untold under- 
gtound wealth, (4) is America’s cash 
wealth, and (5) is America’s brain 
wealth! These powerful Prosperity 
Pitchers are warming up in the Bull- 
Pen right now! 


I made a quick retake—‘“I’m 48 
years old—what does this future glory 
mean to me today—with everybody 
8 pessimistic?” 


He replied quickly, “It means that 
at your age you can expect only two 
More great booms. Young men can 
expect four or five. The one which is 
forming now will be the best of the 
next two for you and will last the 
longest.” 


He continued “Fortune’s Founda- 
tion will be laid in the next few 
months for many alert men, but 
thousands will miss it. In your case, 
t would be folly to miss the best one 
~or to ‘muff’ its ground level be- 
ginnings. 

“For young men to ‘muff’ it,” he 
Continued, “‘would be a calamity, be- 
cause their lives have been complicated 
¥ War, intense and complex indus- 
trial growth, and by Inflation. 


“Such men MUST make plans to get 
money to overcome the cash handi- 
ap this era has thrust on them. They 
tan bless today’s circumstance which 
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allows Fortune’s Foundation to be laid 
so surely in Wall Street’s many great 
Bargains: bargains in securities repre- 
senting the very sinew of our future 
and unlimited national prosperity.” 


By this time my head was buzzing 
with plans to pay off the mortgage, 
and give the ‘little woman’ everything 
she ever asked for; so, I said “When 
do I start?” Tillman looked out of 
the window as if to ignore so brash 
an approach. 


At last he said, “In my 30 years in 
Wall Street, I have discovered that it 
really ‘ticks’ within a beautifully or- 
ganic pattern. The 50 basic stock 
groups gyrate. The short-swings give 
timely momentum. The main trends 
build up and decay. A new cycle is 
born... nothing is without cause or 
pattern and formulae, and here—he 
said, handing me a neat book—are the 
only 17 simple rules of Success that 
matter. Study them tonight—and you 
can start tomorrow with expert ease 
—at expert speed—and ‘arrive’ pain- 
lessly at your secret financial goal.” 


I departed with a gleam in my eye. 


NEW TRICKS FOR 
OLD INVESTORS 


HOW TO GET A 
FRESH START 


Some of the “old tricks” of Old 
Investors “‘cracked up” in the changed 
era since the war, and very definitely 
in January, 1953, which Tillman fore- 
cast as the Bull Market’s end. New 
methods are badly needed to take the 
crimp out of present stock accounts. 
Such accounts cannot succeed on the 
old rules any longer. Indeed, some of 
the old rules were mever any good! 


Now it is said, an old dog cannot 
learn new tricks —but a dog can’t 
read the brilliant eighth edition of 
“Methods Modern.” Yet you can! 
This unique guide contains Mr. Till- 
man’s philosophy, and his strict rules 
for putting Fortune’s Foundation un- 
der YOU in these great days of Wall 
Street destiny. 


Here is some cogent 1953 advice on 
trends given President Eisenhower be- 
fore Inauguration:— 


“In general the year will be consid- 
ered ‘good’ up through the end of the 
first five months and by that time 
matters will begin to deteriorate here 
and there, and in full concert by the 


“The Eisenhower 
Administration may 
not take heed of 
the drab economic 
circumstances or, 
taking heed, may 
not correct them; 
and when it does 
not do this, it will 
place itself in the 
same undesirable po- 
sition as the Hoover 
Administration came to take in 1932.” 


C. Tillman 
Wall St. Veteran 


You, too, can get even more than 
we gave the President, because we did 
not tell him HOW we did it—but 
we will tell YOU—in the gold-laden 
words of pages (19-23) of the in- 
valuable guide to fortune — written 
by Mr. Tillman himself, and called 
“Methods Modern.” 


FIRST WITH TILLMAN 


ON THE CYCLES 


FOR TRUE LONG TERM 
INVESTORS 


People always pooh-pooh the “‘cycle” 
theory until the “bottom-falls-out”— 
then (too late) they Look Back. If 
these folks will look back to Decem- 
ber 26, 1952, they will find Tillman’s 
cycle forecast:— 


ee 


. if the fourth time American 
industry cannot rise much above 180% 
of normal and commodity prices fail 
to stage any sort of a big rally, stock 
prices must of a natural consequence 
reach their 1953 highs in the first 
four months of 1953, and it is our 
forecast that they will do just this.” 


Those of you who, like President 
Eisenhower, must know about Com- 
modity Prices, can find this gem on 
the same date:— 


“It is our belief, therefore, that the 
highest obtainable price for the D-] 
Futures Commodity Index for 1953 is 
172 with the LOW figure at 148.0.” 
(The high so far has been 170.2.) 


If you are a Bank President, con- 
cerned with a swollen portfolio of 
Government Bonds, this would have 
been a priceless directive:— 


“We forecast that the typical 2% 
Treasury Bonds of 1967-72 will reach 
a figure of 91 at the low point of 
1953. That is a 9% discount from 
par and a 17% discount from the 
highest price reached for these bonds. 
This is what this low forecast figure 
means.” 


Investors worried about the BOT- 
TOM for 1953 should cherish this 
forecast from our great 1953 fore- 
cast:— 


“In short, introduction of economy 





fourth quarter. 
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into the Government would prick the 
bubble, and so reduce the tempo of 





employment and industrial output as 
to have adverse repercussions on stock 
prices in the latter half of the year 
1953.” 


Yes, Carroll Tillman has the major 
trend “by the tail.” BUT... more 
than the mere score of Accuracies, 
here apparent, is the absence of weasel 
words so much loved in some market 
circles. We call a spade a spade. 


AND 7 LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS AT THEIR SET 
BARGAIN PRICES 


Many otherwise smart people are 
going to overstay this Bear Market. 
First the young men who have no 
investing experience — and who must 
not lose this opportunity; then those 
who must “up” their income; then 
institutions whose bond positions are 

wobbly; then those 
who have _ been 
holding cash for 
Bargain Time. 


and here 
is how.. ! 


A—Get the market trend and 
focus in our Bulletin Report 
#5343 — on “Here is the 
1953 Low” or “Looking 
Ahead With Tillman.” 


B—Buy at the 1953 pivot in 
accord with the set prices in 
10 low-priced stocks in Re- 


ports #5344, #5345. 


C—Apply the money-making 
rules in Wall Street’s great 
Guidebook “Methods Mod- 


ern.” 


D—And 7 great little stocks to 
start you off ... all under 
$23 per share. We give pivot 
point buy prices. 


CURRENT ADVICE 
AVAILABLE AT ONCE 
aheg mvuiag sscovrem 82 


Book comes to you at once with 
first Pivot Point Report: Other 
three Bulletins follow quickly. 


TILLMANSuURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 
120 UNION STREET, PROVIDENCE 6, R. I. 











Just $1 Will Bring You} 

“WHERE TO BUY 
LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS" 


The above is the title of a Special Study 
recently — by our research de- 
partment. t discusses seven special 
situations which offer exceptional spec- 
ulative opportunities if purchased at 
the right price. 


For example, one issue currently selling 
for 5 is a leader in a dynamic growth 
industry which hardly existed a decade 
age. Yet in spite of the growth feature, 
that stock yields a generous 8%. 
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A limited number of extra copies of 
this study are available, and will be 
included along with an _ introductory 
five-week subscription to the complete 
Six-Page Investors Research service 
for only $1. 


Clip a Dollar Bill to this Ad Today 
Ask for Report F-19 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 
Santa Barbara, California 
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The Secret of Discovering 


HIDDEN PROFITS IN 
STOCKS UNDER $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earning pros- 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We — in these stocks sell- 
ing under gs. G. of Westport, Conn., 
writes: “I now ~~ 4 other services, but 


yours is the best I have seen for the small 
investor.” 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: SEND 
ONLY $1 TODAY to receive full month’s 
trial subscription. See for yourself how 
you can benefit from “hidden” stocks that 
may show unusual profits on just a small 
investment. Selected Securities Research, 
Inc., Dept. F-10, Hillside, New Jersey. 











Sasa woe over-the-counter stocks 
rise over 110% last month 


Read about these stocks—two mining and one oil— 
in the current issue of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW. Also contains detailed 
study of the “bottling boom” in the soft drink 
industry. Invest only $4.50 to receive full year 
subscription to OCSR, plus a copy of Over-the- 
Counter Dividend Champions, featuring 175 com- 
panies paying dividends regularly from 20 to 102 
years. A pocket-size monthly, OCSR is packed 
with hard-to-find information on the largest and 
fastest-growing U. S. investment market. Regular 
features include earnings, dividends, prices of 
hundreds of companies. Also details of new prod- 
ucts, facilities, mergers, financing. Other depart- 
ments are Initial Offerings, Canadian Comment, 
Mutual Fund Memos, Utility Notes, Special In- 
dustry Surveys, Stock Index. Finally, there’s 
unique Free Literature Service to bring you 
broker reports on special situations. 


Send your $4.50 for full year subscription to 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Department 2E, Jenkintown, Pa. 








The favorite fifty 

INVESTMENT POLICY of the professional 
investment managers of the closed-end 
trusts and mutual funds is always a 
matter of conjecture. Which trusts are 
accumulating what stock? What in- 
dustry groups are the favorites now? 
What stocks are being liquidated? 
Probably the most widely used source 
for such information is the list of the 
“Favorite Fifty,” an excerpt from the 
“Guide to Investment Trust Portfolios” 
compiled by Vickers Brothers. In their 
latest compilation, as of June 30, 1953, 
they analyze by dollar value the stocks 
most popular with management. Hold- 
ings of 52 closed-end trusts, and over 
125 Mutual Funds were consulted in 
order to get the elite. Their findings 
are listed below, in order of rank by 
dollar value: 


Percent 

Out- 

standing 

No. of Stock 

Value Trusts Held by 

Stock (Millions) Holding Trusts 
EE. . ep we disk « 78 29 153 
Standard Oil (N.J.)... 45 72 1.0 
Continental Oil ...... 42 638 7.8 
International Paper.... 39 63 8.8 
EE ow se Semana’ 89 66 0.9 
General Electric ...... 388 70 1.9 
OE ees 386 49 129 
Texas Company ...... 35 52 2.4 
Standard Oil, Cal...... $5 55 2.3 
iE. ws» o's ott 34 60 3.2 
General Motors ...... 81 58 0.6 
Westinghouse Electric. 30 66 4.4 
Union Carbide ....... 29 =~65 iD 
Kennecott Copper .... 28 62 4.1 
Atchison, Top. & S. F.. 26 44 5.8 
Phillips Petroluem .... 25 57 3.1 
American Tobacco .... 25 88 5.2 
Southern Pacific ...... 94 42 6.1 


Middle South Utilities. 24 
Aluminum Limited ... 24 


SE seve h cose ns 24 
Sears, Roebuck ....... 24 
General Public Utilities 23 
United Gas .......... 23 
Monsanto Chemical ... 23 
Dow Chemical ....... 22 
Int'l Business Machines 22 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 22 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 22 


Standard Oil (Ind.).. 20 
American Tel. & Tel... 20 
Niagara Mohawk Power 20 
National Lead ....... 20 
Reynolds Tobacco .... 20 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 19 
Panhandle East’n Pipe 


Cee. ook SSCS 19 
Central & Southwest 

CE oc ose Re oe et. 19 
American Gas & Elec.* 19 
Texas Utilities ....... 18 
Che FI Oe o:0n' cd.0'e1 18 
Southern Company ... 18 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 17 
A errr 17 


Int’l Nickel Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rub.. 16 
Illinois Central R.R.... 16 
Montgomery Ward ... 16 


Chrysler Corp. ....... 16 
Consolidated Ed. (N.Y.) 16 
American Can ........ 15 


* Stock split. 


45 
44 
37 
37 
51 
47 
52 


$l 
55 
51 


47 


27 


20 


Reseraceesesensé. | 


17.9 
82 
110 


The market value of the Favorite 
Fifty is about $1.3 billion, represents 
about 25% of the total assets of all the 
trusts. A recapitulation reveals that the 
following groups account for varying 
percentages of the total holdings of 


the Favorite Fifty: 


Oil and Natural 


Gas (34.3%); Utilities (14.0%); Chem- 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
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jcals (10.5%); Rails (6.8%); Rubber 
(5.5%); Metals and Mining (5.5%); 
Electrical Equipment (5.4%); Automo- 
biles (3.7%); Tobacco (3.5%); Mer- 
chandising (3.1%); Miscellaneous 
(7.7%). 

Only groups to register an increase in 
percentage of holdings since the report 
of December 31, 1952 were the Utili- 
ties, Electrical Equipment and Chem- 
icals. ‘Tobacco made the list for the 
first time in recent years. 

Among individual companies, Ame- 
rada and Standard Oil, N. J. retain the 
Number 1 and 2 spots, respectively, 
as they have since December 31, 1951. 
Du Pont, fourteenth at the end of 1952, 
soared to fifth place, being barely 
edged out of fourth by the hardy 
perennial, International Paper. Other 
significant moves, based on relative 
standings as of December 31, 1952 and 
June 30, 1953: American Tobacco 
moved from forty-sixth to seventeenth. 
Shell Oil went from thirty-third to 
twenty-first. Dow dropped from sev- 
enteenth to twenty-sixth, American Tel. 
& Tel. went from forty-first to thirty- 
first, and Chrysler fell from sixteenth to 
forty-eighth. 


EPT to the fore 


RECENT price patterns of some insti- 
tutional favorites indicates that EPT 
considerations are once more being 
given due weight. EPT is probably one 
of the most written about subjects in 
financial circles, so much so that the 
average investor is now taking its de- 
mise too much for granted and ignor- 
ing its potentials in regard to stock 
prices, 

The market decline has revealed a 
very moderate capitalization of earn- 
ings and dividends in relation to stock 
prices. In fact, prevailing prices seem 
to be overlooking the degree to which 
expiration of EPT will provide a 
cushion for earnings to many com- 
panies in the EPT bracket. 

With EPT going out the window in 
a few weeks from now, demand for 
such investment favorites as GE, du 
Pont, Corning Glass and other big- 
name, large-scale beneficiaries should 
be increasingly reflected pricewise. 

The history of EPT has been one of 
lessening importance to the government 
a8 a revenue producer as corporations 
constantly expanded exemption bases 
and found ways and means to spend 
their “cheap dollars.” Under the pres- 
ent structure, corporations have to pay 
a combined federal normal income and 
Surtax equal to 52% of their pretax 
earnings. To this basic tax was added 
a 80% EPT paid on earnings exceeding 
85% of the average of their three best 
years in the 1946-1949 period. 

From the stock market viewpoint, 
the elimination of EPT will effect con- 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


L, INC, 


open: management type mutual fund diversifying 
json se among common stocks, preferred stocks 


and bonds. 


Sevestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type 


mutual fund diversifying 


its investments among bonds, preferred stocks, and other 


senior securities. 


Shavestors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 


fund diversifying 


its investments among common stocks and other equity 


FACE AMOUNT.CERTIFICATE COMPANY 
Orevestors SYNDICATE of AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company } 


ssuing install- 


ment certificates of 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities 


and single payment face amount cer 


tificates. 





This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject 


gistration and rospectus requireme 
ecghions an a eealien about the issuer, 
the circumstances of the offering 1s con 
which must be given to the buyer. an 3 
Copies of the prospectus relating to the shares 
stock or certificates of the above com 


nts of the Federal 
the securities an 
tained in the prospectus 


f capital 


panies may be obtained 


from the national distributor and investment manager: 


() Investors Mutual, Inc. 
(J Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
() Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 





CPpavaslors Yuversyled Porvive, Pre 


272 Roanoke Building * Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 


ADDRESS 
() Investors Syndicate of America, inc. CITY 











INTERESTED IN 
ESTATE BUILDING SUCCESS? 


If you know how to get rich quick, more 
power to you. But if you don't want to 
“spin the wheel,"’ we can offer financial 
peace of mind. OUR WEEKLY INVEST- 
MENT LETTER shows how to appreciate 
money thru skilled management. 

No hot tips, no schemes, no warmed- 
over theories. Nothing but solid, factual, 
proven information which is consistently 
building estates for others. Send $1.00 now 
for a 4-week introductory offer of our 
WEEKLY INVESTMENT LETTER which gives 
SPECIFIC ‘What and When" controlled 
plan advice as important changes occur. 
Build an estate thru experienced manage- 
ment. Write now. Don't delay. 


CUNNINGHAM-CLELAND CO. 
Registered Investment Counselors 
419 Orpheum Theatre Bidg. 

San Diego |, Calif. 








We f. measure the effect of 
BIW POW = S76 PRESSURE 
s controlling trends! 
Send $1 for latest Report F 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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PAID BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
ee Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 
We All accounts insured by Federal Agency 
%) We Fully Protected Mail Program 
Ee Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
% Complete information. 
Etes NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 
'<< Insured Investment Assoc. * 
ee: 176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 
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MARKET FORECAST 


* 

i * 
® « 
e 466 STOCKS RATED e 
& Send for FREE report F-115 * 
@ AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 2 
& 


Larchmont, New York 








BIGGER 


EARNINGS 
IN 1954 


For These 78 Stocks 


The Excess Profits Tax Ends Dec. 31. 
This means a BIG LIFT in EARNINGS 
of scores of companies whose combined 
EPT payments this year will run well 
over 1% billion dollars. Don’t miss 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s important list of 
78 Stocks to Benefit by EPT End, sent 
free to new subscribers. 


1,970 STOCK REPORTS 
WITH $2 TRIAL OFFER 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
you will also receive “EPT End Dec. 31 
Means Bigger Earnings for These 78 
Stocks,” in addition to our valuable 
64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed S:ocks.” Besides condensed 
reports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our RATING 
on EACH STOCK so you can reach wiser 
decisions as to new purchases and wheth- 
er to dispose of any stocks you now own. 
Order $2 Trial NOW and we will also 
send you “112 STOCKS WITH FIRST 
CLAIM ON PROFITS,” and “98 STOCKS 
THAT NEVER HAD A DEFICIT” and 
Never Missed a Dividend in 25 to 101 Years. 
Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly sub- 
scription ($11 for six months) for complete 
4-PART Investment Service, which entitles 


you to $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 
39th Edition, just published. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








CANADIAN 


STOCK LETTER 


offers you this 
special report .. . 


“OlL IN WESTERN CANADA” 


plus these maps... 


“OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
“MINING AREAS IN CANADA” 


plus 


2 CURRENT ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 

Canadian Stocks, with specific 
dations and weekly 

350-stock price list of 

Toronto stocks, and 


“SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” 


report on Frobisher 


ADVANTAGE OF canadian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
- Markets have been more 
active—in Toronto, Many 

growth stocks. 


SEND $1 for this Special Offer. 


The CANADIAN STOCK 
LETTER - 710 S. Federal 


Dept. B-1 Chicago 5, Illinois 
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siderable change in investment senti- 
ment. Tax sheltered groups like the 
oils, rails, utilities might lose their pop- 
ularity to such growth industries as 
chemicals, electronics. Lapse of EPT 
would also be of mere academic inter- 
est to depressed groups such as textiles, 
motion pictures and apparel. 

Groups that would stand to benefit 
most from EPT expiration include elec- 
trical equipment, paper, steel, aircraft, 
automotive, metal fabricating. 

A few of the investment favorites 
which should attract additional in- 
vestor interest on the basis of EPT 
removal benefits are listed herewith 
(latest interim tax rate brackets are in 
parentheses): Corning Glass (71%), 
General Foods (63%), International 
Business Machines (61%), Owens- 
Corning-Fiberglas (60%), General 
Electric (72%), Allied Chemical (51%), 
du Pont (66%), Minnesota Mining 
(67%), Reynolds Tobacco (64%). 

Heavy EPT liability takes on added 
interest at this time when fears of lower 
earnings are widespread. Its effect 
would be like a soft cushion to earn- 
ings. Any decline in profits before 
taxes would be largely at government 
expense. Corning Glass, for example, 
could suffer a 40% slash in pretax 
profits without affecting its net after 
taxes. Du Pont could witness a 29% 
decline yet show the same net after 
taxes. Union Carbide could watch pre- 
tax profits drop around 17% before final 
net was affected. 

So, in the weeks to come investors 
will take increasing cognizance of the 
fact that $1 of net income from a com- 
pany now paying out more than 52% of 
its pretax profits will be more valuable 
than the same $1 of another company 
paying only 52%. 





BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


234. Wastep: $3 Brion YEARLY—WE 
Can’t Arrorp Ir: Statement by James 
Cope, vice-president of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration on the Federal-aid road program. 
This is a clear and realistic approach to one 
of America’s major problems. (20 pages). 


235. BATTELLE RESEARCH IN ENERGY 
AND Fuets: Describes the work of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute of research and 
a number of projects which they are con- 











ducting on energy. Since all industry is 
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Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 


to enjoy it? 
Do you really want to work all your i 


You can take life easy a lot sooner ou think, 1 
you know where it costs less to ive my here tn 
earn a small income from a part-time an & ae 
ean afford to retire sooner, even now 

One of the best features of “‘Where to "Retire ma 
Small Income’’ is that every town, city, or region g. 
seribed was selected because it offers opportunities j 
wet part-time or seasonal jobs or to open a part-time 
business. 

This book tells you where are the best places in the 
U.S, to retire. It covers Florida, California, New Eng. 
land, the South, the Pacific Northwest, ete. It also in- 
ooo Hawali, the American Virgin Islands and Puerto 


With this book, you learn: 

—where living costs, rents, and real estate are ley 
(even where you can buy a farm for only $2500); 
—where you can live inexpensively on an island far ‘trom 

the world, yet close to neighbors; 

--where you can go fishing all year round; where yu 
can go hunting, boating, swimming, and ‘always _ 
a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living longer, 

You'd spend months, plus dollars it 
you searched for the hundreds ot yee § in this best by 
traveling sround the country. faets on 


Sooner or later—now or in years to come— will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you 7 think of it 
Money back, of course, if you're not satisfied. 

Don’t bother writing a letter. Simply tesr ‘et ad. print 
name and address, and mail with $1 bill Harian 
Publications. 220 First Ave.. Greenlawn. New York, 
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STOP-LOSS ORDER: 
SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION 
FOR COMMODITY TRADERS 


Not only do the weekly bulletins and 
special telegrams of Commodity Trend 
Service keep you informed on every 
futures market in both the U. S. and 
Canada, each trading recommendation 
also advises the exact price at which 
stop-loss orders should be placed. Can 
you afford to be without this ‘Insur- 
ance Policy’? Send for copies of 
current bulletins, free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 














30 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 
Ne ese ARERR 














MIDDLE STATES PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 

A dividend of four per cent., payable in 
common stock, has been declared on the 
common stock of Middle States Petroleum 
Corporation, issuable on November 16, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 13, 1953. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 

G. B. LEIGHTON, Secretary. 

October 2, 1953. 











The value of FORBES 
Magazine to the advertiser 
is based upon its essential 
reader. 
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run by energy, whether from coal, gas, 
electricity or oil, studies such as these on 
the more efficient harnessing of our natural 

to produce more energy are vital. 
Well illustrated (24 pages). 


936. To THE HomMe-BuyINc VETERAN: 
The veteran who is considering the pur- 
chase of a house with a G.I. loan will find 
this booklet very helpful in outlining what 
steps to take. The chapters cover the fol- 
lowing broad topics in some detail: (1) 
The Neighborhood, the Lot, and the 
House; (2) The Cost of Home Owner- 
ship (3) The Contract of Purchase; (4) 
“Final Settlement” or “Closing the Loan”; 
(5) Before and After Moving Day; (6) A 
GI. Loan Must Be Repaid. Illustrated 


(29 pages ). 












987. “NEEDED: A Lonc-RANGE FOREIGN 
Economic Poxicy”: Reprint of a speech 
given by George A. Sloan before the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum. Mr. Sloan 
reasons that European countries can never 
become self-supporting and self-defending 
util they can have a free-trade field. 
America has advocated it abroad but has 
done little at home to clear away the 
debris surrounding our own import restric- 
tions (6 pages). 












938. Bur.pinc Betrer Business ExeEcu- 
tives: A speech by H. E. Humphreys 
Jr. president of the United States Rubber 
Co., at the Conference for Industrial Rela- 
tions Executives. Mr. Humphreys dwells 
on four main points. The main goal is 
the development of strong men to take 
executive jobs at the top. Second, respon- 
sibility for it must rest on each executive 
and must start with the president. Third, 
individual coaching and a chance to learn 
by doing are important techniques. Fourth, 
among the many qualifications the most 
important is a willingness to accept respon- 
sibility and the ability to delegate it 
wisely (19 pages). 

















STOCK ANALYSIS 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 





operating in reverse, can cause amazing 
reductions in per share earnings. Al- 
though stocks which are especially vul- 
nerable earningswise may be adequate- 
ly deflated, it would seem prudent to 
avoid them and to confine any new 
purchases to roads whose financial po- 
sition is sound and which even under 
less favorable conditions can be ex- 
pected to earn present dividend rates 
at least twice. 

The accompanying table lists my 
preferences in this group, but because 
of the volatile character of all railroad 
stocks 1 suggest that investors limit 
their holdings in this industry to not 
more than 5 per cent of their stock 
Portfolio. 















Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 











on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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How a Politician Taught Me 
a Great Investment Lesson 





From a Barron’s reader 


It was election night 1948, year of the big Presi- 
dential upset. Mr. X, an influential politician and 
a friend of mine, took me to state headquarters. 
He asked for returns from a number of spots. 

Then after a few minutes he said, “No doubt 
about it, T is in.” 

Later I was amazed: how had he been able to 
know the outcome so soon? The answer was 
a knew what returns to ask for and how to judge 
them. 

That was my great lesson. I reasoned, “If this 
works in politics it should also work in invest- 
ments.’’ I decided to learn more about invest- 
ments, so that I could be a better judge of invest- 
ment values. 

So I took a trial subscription’ to Barron's 
National Business and Financial Weekly. This 
cost me only $5, and it was a step worth thousands 
to me. 

Not that I’m any financial big shot. In four and 
a half years, I’ve salted away $11,000 out of my 
salary. The way I’ve invested it, and reinvested 
my dividends, it has grown to a bit over $23,000— 
with the guidance I got from Barron’s. 





__No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron’s. It is written for the man who makes 


up his own mind about his own money. It is the 
only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full 
use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information 
in serving you. 


In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded infor- 
mation each week .. . on the condition and pros- 
pects (the changing fortunes) of individual cor- 
porations—and on industrial and market trends. 


A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 


Everything you need to know to help you handle 
your business and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . . the investment 
implications of current political and economic 
events . . . the perspective you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
opportunities. 


See for yourself how important Barron’s can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 
17 weeks for $5 (full year $15). Just tear out 
this ad and send it today with your check; or 
tell us to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 40 New St., 
New York 4, N. Y. F-1015 








STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS STORY 


After 24 years of hard knocks and study, the 
author learned the secret of “beating” the 
market—without taking needless risks. She 
made a fortune in stocks, has never aver- 
aged less than 35% per year! The most 
important financial lesson in your life— 
written in delightful, non-technical style. 
“BUY LOW—SELL HIGH.” Postpaid $2. 


STOCKFAX, (2, NORTH SYCAMORE 















Send Now for Next Important 


STOCK or COMMODITY $ 
LETTER... only 


inn fae denteienetoemammabtatichavtiies 

| STOCKS .WHEAT.EGGS.LARD 

| CORN . OATS . COTTONSEED 

| OIL . RYE . BEANS . COTTON 

W. D. GANN Research, inc. 
Joseph L. Lederer, President 
BOX 656, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 














LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 





New Subscribers Only 


Guide. 


Zone.... State 


333 N. Michigan Ave., B-4 





I enclose $1 for all reports‘‘and 4 current copies of the 


investors’ Guide to Low-Priced Stocks 
Chicago |, Ill. 


"FASTEST MOVERS" 
& 1 Iron Ore Stock 


Here are 25 of the fastest moving stocks in the past eight PLUS 

years. 20 of these moved at least 1,000% from low to high 

price. 17 of them are under $10 NOW. Oil, uranium, iron NEW REPORTS 

ore, helicopters, thorium, chromium, molybdenum, automatic 

machinery represented. 500 Million Tons 
Iron Ore 


1 Point of Profit on a $5 Stock is 
20 Points of Profit on a $100 Stock 


Investors’ Guide to Low-Priced Stocks is a 4-page printed 
weekly service on low-priced ‘special situations’ unlisted stocks, 
and warrants, with the ‘SUPERVISED TEN’—editors’ choice 
weekly, and the low-priced Demand and Price Indexes. 


In Canada, this company 
has 500 mil. ‘tons iron ore 
per 1,000 feet of mine 
depth. Selling now under 
$10. A producing mine. 
Growth. 


Warrant List 


Just released—a 37-warrant 
list showing price, ex- 
change, expiration date, ex- 
ercise price, etc. Includes 


U.S. and Canada. 


350-Stock Report 


Earnings, dividends, price & 
industry data on 350-Low 
Priced Stocks. Listed on 
American, Midwest, and the 
Unlisted markets. 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividead Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preterred Stock 


874 cents per share on the First Pre- 
ferred Stock, for the period October 
1, 1953 to December 31, 1953, pay- 
able January 2, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 14, 1953. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of 50 cents per share on 
the Common Stock, payable Novem- 
ber 23, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business October 
16, 1953. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


New York, N. Y., October 2, 1953 











LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents share 
on the Common Stock of the cea, 
payable November 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of business on Octo- 


This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
Deposit for said Stocks) or to holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queens Bor- 
ough Gas and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company until 
such shares have been surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 
September 23, 1953 


























ONTDTY AAGyer < 


The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on September 22, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable November 16,1953, to holders of 
record October 27, 1953. 


% Operating Units x 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 
DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
\ DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 














JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 97 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
(90.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Oct. 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 9, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V.P. & Treas. 




















ON THE BOOKSHELF 





How To Be A Successful Leader 


Aimed to develop the latent leader- 
ship qualities in those who are not at 
present leaders. The author claims 
that the key to leadership lies in three 
basic techniques: autocratic, democratic 
and free-rein. All leaders use one of 
these three methods, but the test is 
when to use each. The book covers the 
three techniques and when to apply 
them (by Auren Uris, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1953, 
$3.50). 


How to Help Your Husband Get Ahead? 

A working manual for wives, by Mrs. 
Dale Carnegie, who has been her fa- 
mous husband’s business partner. Mrs. 
Carnegie originated and still operates 
the Carnegie Courses for Women. The 
text abounds with anecdotes and ex- 
amples of living Americans from every 
corner of the country (by Mrs. Dale 
Carnegie, Greystone Press, New York, 
N. Y., 1953, $3). 


A Dictionary of Economics 

Third edition of a standard reference 
book for economists. It has been 
thoroughly revised and some 300 new 
entries have been made, covering terms 
which have recently come into use. An 
appendix provides excerpts from public 
and private financial reports, analyzed 
in terms of words and phrases used 
in the dictionary (by Harold S. Sloan 
and Arnold J. Zurcher, Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., New York, $3.25). 


The South American Handbook, 
1953 Edition 

This has been a. standard reference 
book for years. In this 30th edition 
every section has been brought up to 
date and seven chapters rewritten. The 
book covers vital statistics, traveling 
information, historical background, to- 
pography, climate, all meticulously de- 
tailed for 23 countries, including Cuba 
and Mexico. Fascinating reading for the 
armchair traveler, it is illustrated with 
maps and charts (H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York, 1953, $2). 


Pensions and Profit Sharing 


Written by a panel of experts. An 
up-to-date guide to the executive who 
plans a pension or profit sharing system 
in his company. Each chapter is 
written by a man who is a specialist in 
that particular phase of this compli- 
cated subject. The book contains 
numerous illustrations, examples, cases 
and guides to understanding and oper- 
ation (Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., 1953, $5.75). 
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The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP, 
Bryan, Ohio 


Quarterly 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share of common stock 
payable October 15 to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business October 1, 1953. 


L. L. HAWK 5 
Sec.-Treas, 


September 17, 1953 
Nii 








4 














The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following final dividend for 1953: 
Common Stock 
No. 77, 30¢ per share 
payable on November 14, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1953. 
Dare Parker 


October 1, 1953 Secretary 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAI: 
AGEMENT AND CIRCULATION RE 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 and JULY 
2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) of FORBES, ye Twice a Month 
at New York, N. for October 1, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
associate publisher, executive editor and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. .™ Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New 

York 11, 

Associate Publisher, Malcolm S. Forbes, 80 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 1 me, # 

Executive Editor, Robert K . Heimann, 80 Fifth 

Avenue, New York ee ey 
Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 80 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 34," e> 

2. The owners are 
Brwee C. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


N. Y. 
Mal-olm S. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
we 
Gordon ue Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Wallace F. Forbes, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


N. 

G. Sad, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagecs, 
other security holders, owning or holding 1 pe 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort 

gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs two and three include, in cas¢s 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the Company as trustee oF in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name 0 
person or corporation for whom such abe is 
acting; also the statements in the two 
graphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and balet 
as to the circumstances and conditions 
which stockholders and security holders who 
not appear upon the books of the company ® 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a Ca 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 

RICHARD E. KLINE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this- 23rd 
day of September. 1953. 

ALICE BUSH, Notary Public, 

My commission expires March 30, 1955. 


— 





Forbes 
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October 15, 1958 


150 FORTUNE-BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES 


IN “OVER-THE-COUNTER” STOCKS 


NEW FORBES MANUAL — ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND — SELECTS 150 BEST 


SITUATED STOCKS OUT OF 23,000 


Many investors have overlooked 
storks. or neglected = pam os 

. ‘ ibiliti this market 
Did you know that such well-known companies as Dan Sui aiaateosmmninnel deed telas 
River Mills, Dun & Bradstreet, Jantzen, Kaiser Steel, notions about “over-the-counter” 

, Minute Maid, Stromberg-Carlson, Time Inc., Warner & securities. 

Swasey, Remington Arms, Durez Plastics, Brown & Sharpe, Anheuser Busch, This new FORBES Manual sheds 
Peter Paul Inc., Foremost Dairies, etc., are sold “over-the-counter”? Did you clear light on the over-the-counter 
know that Beckman Instruments, Carborundum, McDonnell Aircraft, Schering, Bec s aie he feome 
Firth Sterling, Greer Hydraulics and others graduated from the over-the- how the average investor can 
counter market to the New York or American Stock Exchanges last year? trade with profit, how prices are 
quoted, where to get quotations 
You see, the over-the-counter market often offers you the unique opportunity wat a ee ae types of 
to get in on the “ground floor” when a company is being launched or is seeking able checklist of “5 Pointers to 
capital. ‘Over-the-Counter’ Profits.”” The 
once 3 ae net result of all this vast research 
You'll find 150 fortune-building stocks analyzed in detail in the new 329-page and investigation is a prime list 


“FORBES ‘OVER-THE-COUNTER’ STOCK GUIDE” passed these yardsticks of selec- 


Here for the first time is a careful selection of 150 “over-the-counter” stocks 


from the more than 23,000 securities available in this overlooked or neglected mea sie th” Prospects. 
market. In this eye-opening Manual you’ll find promising speculative stocks mpm fiho om eet 
selling in the $2 to $10 range as well as junior “blue chips” with up to 100 oss ue Ohips Wa Hanes © 
years of successful operation and unbroken 94-year dividend records! Century of Successful Busi- 
ness Operation. 
From the list of 150 “over-the-counter” stocks our analysts have carefully .««Ground Floor Stocks. 
selected the ONE best from among: Low-Priced Speculations. 
6 High Yield Stocks 45 Speculations a 
30 Growth Stocks 42 Low-Priced Stocks eee tate ee 
7 Ground Floor Stocks 20 Junior Blue Chips Slected covering Growth Factors, 


Every investor should have this Guide to “Over-the- 
Counter” stocks—the only Manual of its kind avail- 
able. You’ll refer to it often to check over-the- 
counter recommendations. You’ll want it to help 
you pick tomorrow’s fortune-making “over-the- 
counter” stocks today. 


Orders will be filled in order of receipt. First 
come—first served. Only a limited number are 
being prepared. When they are gone we doubt that 
we will be able to assemble any more at present 
price of $15. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
FORBES READERS SAVES YOU $5 


As a FORBES customer you can save $5 on the publi- 
cation price by returning the reservation form at 
this time with remittance of $10. Furthermore, if 
the Manual does not meet your requirements, you 
may return it within 7 days for full refund. 


Make sure of your copy of the new 329-page 
“FORBES ‘OVER-THE-COUNTER’ STOCK GUIDE” featur- 
ing detailed statistics on 150 best situated stocks 
out of more than 23,000 and special selections of 
“Junior Blue Chips,” “Low-Priced,” “Ground Floor,” 
“High Yield” and “Growth” Stocks. Simply return 
reservation form with remittance TODAY! 


stocks. This is , 
readily understood when you consider that 90% of tg ordhnd oraateen agit: 


the big name companies on the New York or American 
Stock Exchanges began their careers as “over-the-counter” 
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$1000 Invested in 1942 in One of These “Over-the-Counter” 
Stocks Went to $72,000—Others: $25,000: $23,000; $12,000 


OME OF the greatest fortunes in Wall Street have 
\ been made in “over-the-counter” 





Opportunities 


of 150 selected ‘‘over-the-counter” 
Industrial Stocks which have 


tion. 


.».- Offering the Most Out- 


History and Background, Capital- 
ization and Finances, plus a 
graphic 10-Year Record depicting 
yearly Sales, Net Income, Earn- 
ings, Dividends, Price Range— 
all the facts you need to judge 
fully the true 
value and future 
possibilities of 
these ‘“‘over-the- 
counter’ stocks. 














phate MAIN THIS COUPON TODAY — ~— — i“ 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
{ Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons (10-15) 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10 (special FORBES reader price) for a 


| copy of the new ‘‘Forbes ‘Over-the-Counter’ Stock Guide.” | 
I understand that I may return it within 7 days for full 

| refund if it does not meet my requirements. (On N.Y.C. | 
orders please add 3% for Sales Tax.) | 

| NAME........: uh l 

(Please Print) - 
7 PRESS. 5. EE, BEE Be kD ie BO 
r SSE eet yi, Re. 7) | eee 

















THOUGHTS 





People work for self-expression. Even 
when they talk loudest about “getting 
the money” they are really most inter- 
ested in doing a job skilfully, so that 
others will admire it and give them that 
inward glow of satisfaction which 
comes of achievement. From the paint- 
er, producing his masterpieces, to the 
truck driver, piloting his leviathan 
across city -streets, the basic inward 
thought is: “I am the best caballero in 
all Mexico.” 

—Howarp VINCENT O'BRIEN. 


Intelligence is the effort to do the 
best you can at your particular job; the 
quality that gives dignity to that job, 
whether it happens to be scrubbing a 
floor, or running a corporation. 

—J. C. Penney. 


Unquestionably, there is progress. 
The average American now pays out 
almost as much in taxes alone as he 
formerly got in wages. 

—H. L. MENCKEN. 


True greatness, first of all, is a thing 
of the heart. It is alive with robust and 
generous sympathies. It is neither be- 
hind its age nor too far before it. It is 
up with its age, and ahead of it only 
just so far as to be able to lead its 
march. It cannot slumber, for activity is 
a necessity of its existence. It is no 
reservoir, but a fountain. 

—Roswe.. D. Hircucock. 


There is an emanation from the heart 
in genuine hospitality which cannot be 
described, but is immediately felt and 
puts the stranger at once at his ease. 

—WaASHINGTON IRvING. 


A man is a little thing while he 
works by and for himself; but when he 
gives voice to the rules of love and 
justice, he is godlike. 

—RaLPpH WaLpo EMERSON. 


One of the greatest pleasures to be 
derived from wealth in any form is the 
delight inherent in choosing the proper 
vocational program for one’s life. The 
child who has toys that will amuse him 
in all kinds of weather is enjoying the 
luxuries of life. The man who selects 
the proper vocation in life has all the 
luxuries that life can provide. 

—Lioyp E. BaucHAM. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


We're too disease-conscious. We read 
that one out of 8 dies of this, one out 
of 5 dies of that. We should accept the 
fact that one out of one dies of some- 
thing—and get on with the business of 
living. —Dr. HERBERT RATNER. 


The next generation of businessmen 
will be articulate, knowing what they 
believe and entering joyously into the 
battle of ideas, or there will be no busi- 
ness as we have known it heretofore. 

—CLARENCE B. RANDALL. 


If we could learn how to balance 
rest against effort, calmness against 
strain, quiet against turmoil, we would 
assure ourselves of joy in living and 
psychological health for life. 

—JOSEPHINE RATHBONE. 


Your imagination has much to do 
with your life. It pictures beauty, suc- 
cess, desired results. On the other hand, 
it brings into focus ugliness, distress, 
and failure. It is for you to decide how 
you want your imagination to serve 
you. —Puit ConLey. 


To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive. —STEVENSON. 


Let no youth have any anxiety about 
the upshot of his education, whatever 
the line may be. If he keeps faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, he 
may safely leave the final result to 
itself. —WILLIAM JAMEs. 


Those who are greedy of praise 
prove that they are poor in merit. 
—PLUTARCH. 


The Bible, whatever else it may be— 
divine or human—is the greatest com- 
pilation of noble thoughts and deeds 
ever brought together and, as such, the 
greatest single instrument for popular 
education ever devised. 

—ARTHUR BRYANT. 


al 


The greatest thing in the world js 
a human life; the greatest work in the 
world is the helpful touch upon that 
life. The look, the word, the invisible 
atmosphere of the home and the 
church, the sights and sounds of all the 
busy days enter the supersensitive and 
retentive soul, and are woven into the 
life tissue. —CHARLES LAMOUREUX. 


Fame is what you have taken, char- 
acter is what you give. When to this 
truth you awaken, then you begin to 
live. —BAayYARD TAYLOR. 


The habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those 
intrusted with its administration to con- 
fine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres, avoiding in the 
exercise of the powers of one depart- 
ment, to encroach upon another. 

—GEoRGE WASHINGTON. 


Wisdom ceases to be wisdom when 
it becomes too proud to weep, too 
grave to laugh, and too self-ful to seek 
other than itself. —Kauuit Gira. 


A man’s felicity consists not in the 
outward and visible blessing of for- 
tune, but in the inward and unseen per- 
fections and riches of the mind. 

—ANARCHARSB. 


Those who have free seats at the 
play hiss first. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


It is the glorious prerogative of the 
empire of knowledge that what it gains 
it never loses. On the contrary, it in- 
creases by the multiple of its own 
power: all its ends become means; all 
its attainments help to new conquests. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


That friendship will not continue to 
the end which is begun for an end. 
—QUARLES. 


For many things we can find substi- 
tutes, but there is not now, nor will 
there ever be, a substitute for creative 
thought. —C. H. GREENEWALT. 





More than 3,000 selected “T hts” 
are a in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by C. R. Agnew, Jr., 
Armonk, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 


And be not conformed to this world: but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is 
that good, and acceptable, and perfect, 
used. will of God. 


—Romans 12:2 


—— 
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He can't fill 
them yet 


... but he will by and by 


if the milk and stainless steel people have any say about i 


Growing children need plenty of 
good, wholesome milk. 

Grown-ups do, too. 

And the U. S. milk industry, now 
supplying more than 60 million 
quarts of fresh, vitamin-rich milk 
and cream a day, is doing everything 
it can to increase production... and 
safeguard the purity and delicate 
flavor of this low-cost, body-building 
food. 

Take dairy farmers, for example. 

To guard your health, they aim for 
the lowest possible bacteria count. In 
increasing numbers, they pipe or 
pour milk as it is taken from the cows 
right into sterilized, self-refrigerat- 
Ing stainless steel farm tanks (it’s 
Nickel-containing stainless steel, by 
the way). 

In these tanks, your milk is quickly 
cooled to about 38° F to protect its 
flavor. Later on —and still never 
touched by hand —it’s pumped into 
the stainless steel lined tank of an 
Insulated truck. And “highballed” to 

airies where, as you might expect, 


most of the equipment is made of 
bright, shining, Nickel-containing 
stainless steel. 


Now why all this stainless steel? 


Well, for one thing, milk doesn’t 
rust or corrode this type of stainless. 
So there’s no metal pick-up to destroy 
the delicate flavor of your milk and 
cream. 

For another thing, it doesn’t pit. 
No hideouts for germs — one reason 
bulk handling milk producers are 
able to keep their bacteria count 
down so low. 


For another thing, this stainless 
steel is easy to keep clean—a “must” 
in the milk industry. Wash it and 
scrub it as hard and as often as you 
please — put strong chemicals to it, 
harsh abrasives, live steam—stainless 
steel can take this punishment and so 








protect the purity and flavor of your 
milk. 


Stainless steel aside, there are 
more than 3000 Nickel-containing 
alloys. Nickel-containing because 
Nickel adds toughness, hardness, cor- 
rosion resistance and other special 
properties to metals with which it is 
alloyed. 


Being alloyed, Inco Nickel does its 
work unseen. That is why it is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,’ an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 362b, 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5,N.Y. ©1953, T.1.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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if it weren’t 
for scales... 


Think of the confusion! 

Commerce would be baffling .. . like working blindfolded. 
How to barter the world’s goods? How to establish the proper 
ratio for product ingredients? How to facilitate shipping? 

It’s important to choose scales carefully. Fairbanks-Morse 

is the oldest and most respected name in scales—choose your 
scale from the broad Fairbanks-Morse line. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. a. 


=» FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best | 


SCALES + PUMPS - DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + RAIL CARS - HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + FARM MACHINERY » MAGNETOS 
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